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CHARLES  DICKENS’S  SECOND  VISIT  TO 
THE  UNITED  STATES, 
lx  answer  to  certain  interrogatories  from  “  in¬ 
quiring  friends  ”  as  to  whether  he  had  decided  to 
carry  out  a  long-mooted  and  perhaps  anxiously- 
weighed  purpose,  and  pay  a  second  visit  to  the 
United  States,  Mr.  Charles  Dickens  has  answered,  j 
curtly,  “  Yes.”  To  most  people,  both  on  this  and 
on  the  other  side  of  the  Atlantic,  the  reply  will  be 
eminently  satisfactory.  Mr.  Dickens  went  first  to 
America  when  be  was  in  the  meridian  of  his  fame, 
but  in  years  comparatively  a  young  and  inexpe¬ 
rienced  man.  He  could  not  do  a  wiser  and  more 
graceful  thing  than  to  revisit  the  most  remarkable 
country  in  the  world,  while  his  celebrity  is  shining 
with  noonday  radiance,  but  when  in  age  he  has 
come,  not  to  the  sere  and  yellow  leaf,  but  to  a  ruddy 
and  mellow  autumn.  At  any  rate,  it  is  a  good  thing : 
it  is  due  both  to  the  Great  Republic  and  to  the  illus¬ 
trious  man  of  letters,  who,  a  (juarter  of  a  century 
since,  visited  her  shores  and  criticised  her  manners, 
that  his  piercing  eyes  should  look  twice  on  the  most 
cnrious  panorama  the  world  can  show.  Non  bis  in 
idem  is  a  motto  susceptible  of  a  variety  of  interpre¬ 
tations.  He  would  be  a  fool  indeed  to  do  a  foolish 
thing  twice.  But  second  thoughts  are  sometimes 
best ;  we  often  gain  a  great  deal  by  re-examination ; 
and  every  author  must  rejoice  at  the  opportunity 
afforded  him  of  revising  his  proofs  when  a  second 
edition  of  an  important  work  is  to  be  published  after 
a  lapse  of  five-and-twenty  years.  We  are  aware 
that  there  exists  a  chronic  prejudice  against  retrac¬ 
ing  our  footsteps,  nor  is  the  process  always  devoid  of 
difficulty.  The  descent  of  Avemus  is  facile  :  it  b 
in  the  revocation  of  its  degrees  that  the  bitch  lies. 
Scotchmen  are  said  —  quite  unjustly  we  believe  — 
to  be  mortally  averse  from  “  going  back  again.” 
Even  the  hospitable  landlord  ot  the  hotel  who  in¬ 
sisted  that  Martin  Chuzzlewit  should  hold  a  levee 
before  he  proceeded  to  his  swamp  farm  out  West 
was  highly  indignant  when  the  emigrant  came  back 
alive  from  the  flourishing  city  of  Eden.  Second 
visits  often  fail  to  excite  the  enthusiasm  which  the 
first  has  awakened.  The  best  friends  of  Garibaldi 
might  persuade  him  not  to  undertake  another  trip 
to  London.  Cortes  went  back  in  old  age  to  Mexico, 
to  find  himself  no  longer  hailed  as  “  El  Conquista¬ 
dor,”  but  denounced  as  the  oppressive  and  exacting 
Marquis  del  Valle ;  and  it  is  not  beyond  the  bounds 
of  probability  to  assume  that  many  Philadelphians 
resented  the  repeated  visits  of  William  Penn,  and 
grew  at  la^t  to  regard  the  kind  old  gentleman  as  a 
bore.  This  rule  applies  most  strictly  to  tourists,  and 


to  no  country  in  the  world  is  it  so  suitable  as  to 
North  America.  English  pilgrims  to  that  land,  in¬ 
tending  to  write  books  on  their  return,  rarely  go 
back.  Mrs.  Trollope,  when  she  retired  from  busi¬ 
ness,  settled  at  Florence,  and  gave  Cincinnati  a 
wide  berth.  Her  son  Anthony,  indeed,  spent  six 
months  in  the  States,  and  tried,  by_  soft  printed  an¬ 
swers,  to  turn  away  the  wrath  which  his  mother’s 
bitter  remarks  had  evoked  ;  but  the  Americans  were 
scarcely  grateful  to  him.  Cobbett  went  back  over 
and  over  again ;  but  he  was  a  politician.  Tom  Paine 
went  back ;  but  the  “  rebellious  needleman”  was  one 
of  the  best  friends  America  ever  had,  and  his 
pamphlet  of  “  Common  Sense  ”  was  a  sharper  thorn 
than  Bunker’s  Hill  in  the  side  of  George  III.  Sir 
Charles  Lyell  went  back ;  but  he  wa«  a  geologist 
and  not  a  humorist.  Silk  Buckingham  went  back  ; 
but  he  was  an  abolitionist  lecturer.  Fanny  Kemble 
went  back  ;  but  she  was  more  than  half  American¬ 
ized.  Mr.  Thackeray  went  back  ;  but  he  studiously 
refrained  from  writing  a  book  about  the  hosts  who 
had  lionized  him.  The  vast  majority  of  book-writing 
tourists,  however,  have  acted  on  the  maxim,  “  once 
bit  twice  shy.”  Thejf  have  dreaded  the  return  voy¬ 
age  across  the  Atlantic  more  intensely  than  the  burnt 
child  dreads  the  fire.  They  have  experienced  the 
amenities  of  the  American  press ;  they  have  come 
to  recognize  the  frequent  hollowness  of  a  “  hospital¬ 
ity  ”  which,  in  exchange  for  canvas-back  ducks  and 
sparkling  catawba,  demands  cartloads  of  fulsome 
flattery  and  extravagant  eulogy.  “  Well  out  of  it” 
has  been  their  motto.  They  nave  been  content  to 
maintain  a  pleasant  remembrance  of  the  things 
really  worthy  of  commendation  in  America ;  they 
have  kept  up  a  correspondence  with  a  few  genuine 
American  friends  who  did  not  require  to  be  flat¬ 
tered,  and  did  not  care  to  be  “  cracked  up  ” ;  and 
having  said  their  say,  and  written  their  bmk,  and 
told  the  truth  accoi^ing  to  their  lights,  they  have 
refrained  from  engaging  a  second  passage  per  Cu- 
nard  steamer,  and  Columbia  has  been  to  them  for 
the  future  a  strange  land,  to  which  they  are  glad 
they  have  been,  but  not  more  glad  than  that  they 
have  travelled  in  Egypt,  or  Italy,  or  Asia  Minor. 

The  position,  however,  of  Charles  Dickens  in  re¬ 
gard  to  America  is  wholly  exceptional.  He  is  the 
most  famous  living  writer  of  the  English  tongue. 
He  is  the  brightest  and  most  genial  humorist  ex¬ 
tant.  His  literary  popularity  is  as  great  in  the 
States  as  in  his  own  countiy.  In  scores  of  now 
prosperous  and  cultivated  cities  which,  when  he 
first  sailed  from  Liverpool  to  Boston,  were  bog,  or 
morass,  or  primeval  forest,  there  are  sold  every  year 
I  thousands  of  copies  of  hk  charming  stories ;  there 
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are  thousands  of  educated  men  and  women  who 
laugh  over  the  eccentricities  of  Sam  "Weller,  hail 
Captain  Cuttle  as  a  friend,  cherish  the  tender 
memory  of  Nelly  Trent,  and  weep,  as  at  the  death 
.of  a  beloved  child  of  their  own,  over  the  loss  of 
little  Paul.  It  is  in  such  cities,  it  is  among  such 
people,  that  Mr.  Dickens  will  receive  his  he.artiest 
and  most  genuine  welcome.  A  whole  generation 
has  passed  away  since  he  wrote  “  American  Notes,” 
and  to  younger  Americans  even  the  stinging  satire 
in  Martin  Chuzzlewit  must  have  lost  half  its  force 
and  direction,  for  a  great  pro[)ortion  of  the  oddities 
and  the  evils  at  which  he  laughed  have  passed  away. 
Eden  is  now,  indeed,  a  flourishing  city,  with  a  real 
theatre,  a  tangible  bank,  a  palpable  athenajum. 
Obscure  tourists  like  Martin  are  no  longer  asked  to 
hold  levees,  and  when  Mr.  Thackeray  went  to  Amer¬ 
ica,  although  he  was  suiBciently  lionized,  no  ir¬ 
repressible  Yankee  youths  rushed  up  into  his  bed¬ 
room,  and,  thrusting  their  heads  out  of  the  window, 
cried,  “  He ’s  here :  bring  all  your  brothers.”  !Mr. 
Dickens  need  not  be  under  the  slightest  apprehension 
of  undergoing  anything  like  discourtesy  among  the 
pwple  he  purposes  to  visit.  In  some  isolated  local¬ 
ities  a  few  roughs,  ere  he  commences  his  readings, 
may  cry  out  “Chuzzlewit,”  or  “Pogram  oration,” 
or  “  Hominy,”  or  “  Jefferson  Brick  ” ;  and  in  New 
York  a  few  American  Irishmen  may  accuse  him,  in 
some  of  the  lowest  newspapers  published,  of  libel¬ 
ling  the  country  to  which  they  do  not  belong,  the 
people  to  whom  they  .are  aliens,  and  the  institutions 
of  which  they  are  unworthy.  But  by  the  great  iiuass 
of  the  American  people  Charles  Dickens  will,  we  ven¬ 
ture  to  predict,  receive  a  welcome  worthy  both  of 
himself  and  his  entertainers.  There  is  no  com¬ 
munity  in  the  world  more  placable,  more  forgiving  ; 
and,  in  the  long  run,  what  is  it  that  they  h.ave  to 
forgive  Charles  Dickens?  He  laughed  good-hu¬ 
moredly  at  some  of  their  eccentricities.  He  drew 
attention  to  som6  holes  in  their  mannei’s,  which 
they  have  subsequently  mended.  T'he  New  York¬ 
ers  have  no  reason  to  be  angry  with  him ;  for  did 
he  not  admit  that  the  ladies  of  New  York  were 
“  exceedingly  beautiful,”  and  declare  a  sherry  col)- 
bler  to  be  the  most  refreshing  stimul.ant  in  crea¬ 
tion  ?  He  did  not  lamjjoon  the  ])rairies,  or  take 
away  the  character  of  N  iagara.  He  paid  the  very 
highest  compliments  —  compliments  not  higher 
than  were  deserved  —  to  the  e.xcellence  of  the 
charitable  institutions,  the  prisons  and  the  peniten¬ 
tiaries.  And,  finally,  in  Boston,  —  Boston,  tlie  most 
refined  and  the  most  intolerant  of  all  American 
cities,  —  Charles  Dickens  should  be  warmly  wel¬ 
comed;  for  he  dared  to  be  an  abolitionist  in  the 
days  when  slavery  seemed  an  unconquerable  and 
an  ineradicable  power. 

The  renowned  author,  who  is  so  soon  to  leave  our 
shores,  will  carry  with  him  the  best  of  good  wishes 
from  all  who  appreciate  his  genius  and  esteem  his 
character.  With  regard  to  his  reception  in  Amer¬ 
ica,  we  may  almost  paraphrase  the  Duke  of  Angou- 
leme’s  egotistical  “  11  n'y  qu’un  Fraufais  de  plus” 
and  say  that,  so  far  as  acquaintance  with  his  writings 
and  thorough  admiration  for  them  extend,  he  will 
only  find  across  the  Atlantic  so  many  more  millions 
of  Englishmen  than  he  leil  at  home.  He  cannot 
fail  to  profit,  intellectually  as  well  as  substantially, 
by  his  projected  trip.  In  New  York  and  Boston  he 
will  behold  a  “  New  America,”  —  newer  even  than 
that  depicted  in  Mr.  Hepworth  Dixon’s  pleasant 
volumes.  The  solemn  crowds  of  sallow,  taciturn 
men  in  dark  tail  coats  and  black  satin  waistcoats. 


whom  he  may  have  remembered  in  1842,  will  no 
longer  form  the  staple  of  the  audience  at  his  read¬ 
ings.  He  will  not  have  to  complain  that  New  York 
is  a  city  devoid  of  amusements,  and  that  the  only 
refuge  for  a  lady  after  her  table  iVhole  dinner  is  her 
bedroom,  and  for  a  gentleman  the  b.ar.  When  he 
wiwi  in  America  the  Astor  House  w.os  the  most 
fashionable  hotel  in  New  York.  The  Astor  House 
is  now  about  as  fashionable  as  the  “  Catherine 
Wheel,”  in  the  Borough.  He  h.os  yet  to  see  the  St. 
Nichol.as,  the  ^letrojmlitan,  the  Fifth  Avenue,  the 
New  York,  the  Brevoort,  and  the  Albemarle.  He 
will  have  to  explore  one  splendid  metropolis  after 
another  full  of  theatres,  concert-rooms,  clubs,  hotels, 
cafes,  and  shops  glowing  with  all  the  jewelry  anil 
millinery  of  the  Paris  Boulevards.  He  will  see  in 
New  York  a  park  more  beautiful  than  the  Bois  de 
Boulogne ;  in  Philadelphia  a  market  grander  than 
the  Halles  Centrales ;  and  in  Boston  the  rigid,  Bos¬ 
ton  the  puritanical,  he  will  soon  find  billiard  tables 
and  subscription  balls.  Since  the  author  of  “  Martin 
Chuzzlewit  ”  first  went  thither,  America  has  devel¬ 
oped,  not  merely  to  the  extent  of  twice  or  thrice, 
but  of  twenty  times  her  social  and  intellectual 
dimensions.  ^Ir.  Dickens  travelled  over  a  land 
whose  elder  denizens  had  hardly  forgotten  that  tliey 
were  once  colonists.  lie  now  goes  to  a  country 
every  one  of  whose  inhabitants  is  conscious  of  being 
the  citizen  of  a  great  empire. 


OVER  A  CUP  OF  COFFEE. 

[Translated  for  Etebt  Saturdat  from  the  Dahtim.] 

“  Yr.s,  yes,  my  young  friend,”  said  the  Professor, 
while  lighting  a  fresh  cigar,  “  a  golden  mediocrity 
is  the  real  elixir  of  life  !  On  the  one  hand  it  saves 
us  from  all  the  excesses  to  which  our  disposition 
naturally  inclines,  and,  on  the  other,  it  spares  us 
those  harrowing  cares  which,  like  stditle  jxiison, 
gnaw  at  our  life,  and  shorten  it  by  whole  years. 
Don’t  you  think  that  I  am  right  ?  ” 

“  Perfectly  so,  my  dear  sir,”  the  young  man  re- 
j)lied,  somewhat  timidly  ;  “  at  le.ast,  I  feel  that  you 
are  right,  for  I  have  not  experience  enough  to  ex- 
pre.ss  an  opinion  on  human  life.” 

“  Ple.ascs  me  to  see  you  are  so  modest,  young  man. 
Modesty  is  a  rare  virtue  with  young  folks,  now-a- 
days.  With  their  wisdom  of  twenty  summers,  they 
pass  judgment  on  ‘  all  and  everything,  and  some¬ 
thing  more,’  leaving  us  old  people  often  so  com¬ 
pletely  perplexed,  that  we  scarcely  know  what  to 
.say.  Well,  well,  these  are  queer,  very  queer  times 
indeed.” 

The  young  man  cast  a  shy  glance  at  the  old  gen¬ 
tleman,  with  a  merry  smile  on  his  lips. 

“  Oho,  my  young  friend,”  exclaimed  the  Profes¬ 
sor,  whom  this  smile  had  not  escapetl,  “  can  readily 
imagine  what  ideas  have  just  flashed  through  your 
young  head.  Have  often  made  it  a  study,  reading 
[Kiople’s  ideas  in  their  fimes.  Has  not  done  me 
much  gootl,  to  be  sure  !  But,  never  mind,  it  did 
me  no  harm.  However,  to  come  back  to  yourself, 
suppose  you  thought  just  now :  Alw.ays  the  same 
old  story ;  the  old  folks  eternally  praise  their  own 
time,  which,  may  l)e,  was  not  a  whit  better  than 
ours  is  now !  Is  n’t  that  it  ?  Have  I  guessed 
right  ?  ” 

“  Very  nearly  so,  I  mu.st  confess  !  ”  stammered  the 
young  man,  much  confused. 

“  Never  mind  !  ”  gayly  siud  the  old  gentleman, 
evidently  much  pleased  with  his  good  guess,  “  you 
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are  not  far  wrong  either !  It  was  good  and  bad  at 
all  times ;  and  1  believe  that  the  good  has  always 
counterbalanced  the  bad !  But  young  folks  were 
more  modest  in  those  days,  —  that  I  can  tell  you,  — 
and  therefore  more  amiable  and  better  liked  !  But 
methinks,  young  man,  my  philosophy  will  scarcely 
suffice  to  refresh  you  after  your  long,  dusty  walk. 
Pray  excuse  me, —  my  daughter  will  be  here  in  a 
minute.” 

‘‘  I  beg,  Mr.  Professor,  you  will  not  trouble  your¬ 
self  in  the  least  on  iny  account.” 

“  .No  trouble  at  all,  —  am  glad  to  see  you,  al¬ 
though  I  can  hanlly  remember  your  family.  Your 
parents  most  likely  went  to  live  in  the  city  after  I 
had  left  it  V  ” 

“  1  believe  not,  Mr.  Professor,”  the  young  man 
answered,  slightly  blushing. 

“  Ilin  !  well, — my  memory  cannot  remain  fresh 
all  the  time, —  but  I  will  s.ay  that  I  am  oblige<l  to 
old  Ottenstein  for  having  advised  you  to  call  here 
on  your  jiedestrian  tour,  in  order  to  find  out  whether 
I  was  alive  or  dead.  IIow  time  does  fly  !  —  remem¬ 
ber  the  time  well  when  he  returned  from  the  Uni¬ 
versity  and  entered  the  Ministry  as  Secretary  with¬ 
out  pay  ....  and  to-day  he  is  I’rivy  Councillor, 
ami  lias  for  years  conducted  the  affairs  of  our  little 
country  as  Prime  Minister.  Have  often  thought 
of  him  as  an  old  friend,  although  his  political  no¬ 
tions  are  not  worth  a  straw.” 

“  Have  you  never  been  to  see  us  during  all  these 
long  years  ?  ”  asked  the  other. 

“  Never !  ”  was  the  Professor’s  brief  reply,  and 
quickly  turning  round  he  added,  “  I  do  not  under¬ 
stand  why  they  leave  us  here  without  refreshments 
of  any  kind,  —  you  will  think  poorly  of  our  hospi¬ 
tality,  —  but  wait,  there  comes  Anna  skipping  to¬ 
wards  us  ;  she  will  tell  us  everything !  You  must 
know,  Mr.  von  Dochren,  that  she  is  our  little  tyrant 
....  O,  if  people  only  knew  what  power  a  five- 
year-old  granddaughter  wields  over  her  grandpapa ! 

....  Now,  don’t  run  so  fast,  you  wild  little 
thing ;  does  h’t  thou  know  that  the  weather  is  very 
hot  V 

A  little  girl,  utterly  unmindful  of  thi.s  well-meant 
admonition,  burst  into  the  room,  completely  out  of 
breath. 

“  Am  to  tell  you,” —  it  broke  pit'cemeal  from  her 
little  mouth,  —  “  mamma  has  to  make  fresh  coffee 
first,  and  cake  you  shall  have  too !  May  I  have 
some  cake,  grandpa  ?  ” 

“  Be  quiet,  child,  —  hast  thou  done  everything,  as 
I  told  thee  ?  ” 

“  Yes,  grandpapa,  —  and  may  Liddy  also  come 
to  take  coffee  with  us  ?  ” 

“  If  you  will  be  good  children,  she  may.  This 
gentleman  here  comes  from  the  big  city,  where 
there  are  none  but  very  good  children,  —  no  such 
little  romps  as  you  are.” 

“  Grandpapa,  is  Aunt  Emily  where  they  have  the 
good  children  ?  ” 

A  shadow  flitted  across  the  brow  of  the  old  gen¬ 
tleman.  “  Yes,  my  child,”  he  said,  after  a  few 
minutes.  “  Now  go  and  see  to  it  that  thy  mamma 
soon  brings  us  something  to  eat,  for  my  guest  is  half 
stiurved.” 

“  Grandpapa,  why  has  that  gentleman  not  brought 
Aunt  Emily  with  him  ?  ” 

‘‘  Because  he  comes  from  another  city,  thou  little 
stupid.  Now  go ;  quick !  ” 

The  child  dmppeared :  a  silence  of  some  moments 
ensued. 

“  You  have  still  another  granddaughter  ?  ”  in¬ 


quired  the  young  man,  who  had  smilingly  listened 
to  the  child’s  talk. 

“  Yes,  sir ;  she  is,  however,  three  years  younger, 
and  does  not  know  her  power  over  me  yet.  These 
two  dear  little  creatures  sweeten  my  life.  And  Ot¬ 
tenstein,  has  he  also  —  foolish  question!  You  told 
me  a  little  while  ago  that  his  son,  the  lieutenant, 
had  not  thought  of  marriage  yet.  O,  that  I  had  a 
son !  But  no,  it  is  much  better  as  it  is,  although  I 
have  much  grieved  over  my  daughter.  You  may 
not  know  it :  my  daughter,  the  mother  of  my  grand¬ 
daughters,  h;v3  been  a  widow  these  four  years,  and 
lived  with  us  ever  since.  The  Lord  has  taken  away  I 
my  good  wife  long,  long  ago ;  and  had  I  had  sons, 
what  would  have  become  of  me  in  my  solitude  ?  ” 

“  A  solitude  which  doubtless  you  felt  while  your 
daughter  was  married  ?  ” 

“Not  so  much;  my  younger  daughter  was  with 
me  then.  But  tell  me  something  about  your  city. 

I  should  much  like  to  ask  you  many  questions  about 
people  and  —  Indeed,  it  would  gratify  me  to  hear 
something  .about  the  past.  How  is  —  V  ” 

“  Your  former  pupil,  the  reigning  Duke  ?  ”  inter¬ 
rupted  the  young  man ;  and,  without  noticing  the 
light  frown  on  the  Professor’s  forehead,  he  continued, 

“  I  could  not  tell  you  much  about  him.  He  enjoys 
very  good  health,  and  the  Crown  Prince  goes  to  the 
university  next  term.” 

“  Does  he  indeed.  And  what  do  people  say  of 
the  education  the  IVince  has  received  ?  ”  inquired 
the  Professor,  his  face  still  wearing  the  same  serious 
expression. 

“  It  would  hardly  do  for  me  to  speak  about  it,” 
said  the  young  man ;  “  but  I  hear  that  his  Highness 
is  very  well  satisfied,  and  that  the  tutor  of  the 
Crown  Prince  —  ” 

“  Urbi  et  Orbi  dwells  upon  the  noble  qualities  of 
his  pupil ;  I  know  all  that.  It  is  singular  how  every¬ 
thing  in  this  world  repeats  itself.  I  did  the  same 
thing ;  but,  truly,  I  had  the  very  best  of  reasons  for 
it  The  reigning  Duke  was  indeed  one  of  the  ablest 
young  men  whom  I  have  ever  known.” 

“  In  that  case,”  said  the  other,  smiling,  “  we  have 
fair  proof  that  not  everything  repeats  itself,  for  the 
tutor  of  the  Prince  does  by  no  means  extol  his 
pupil !  ” 

“Indeed!  You  astonish  me.  But  teU  me  more. 

If  I  am  not  mistaken,  the  Prince  must  now  be  about 
eighteen,  —  nineteen.” 

“  You  are  (juite  right ;  he  is  about  my  own  age. 
The  tutor  calls  the  Prince  a  wild,  ungovernable  boy,  i 
more  fit  for  anything  else  than  for  being  Regent  some 
day.” 

“  And  the  man  says  that  openly  ?  ” 

“  I  have  heard  it  from  his  own  lips.” 

“  Hm !  I  respect  that  man.  He  may  not  make 
a  brilliant  career,  but  —  ” 

“  And  why  not,  Mr.  Professor  ?  ”  asked  the  yoiuw 
man,  turning  his  frank,  clear  eyes,  towards  the  old 
man,  who  returned  the  look  for  a  moment,  then  took 
the  young  man’s  hand  and  said,  — 

“  Your  question,  Mr.  von  Dochren,  does  you  hon¬ 
or,  and  proves  to  me  unmistakably  that  your  parents, 
whom  I  have  not  the  pleasure  of  knowing,  are  high- 
minded  people.  Always  remain  so,  my  young  friend. 
Never  believe  an  action  to  be  unjust  betore  you  | 
know  its  innermost,  deepest  motives,  and,  if  an  (dd  j 
growler  like  myself,  tells  you  that  a  prince’s  tutor, 
who  does  not  laud  his  pupil  to  the  skies,  will  not  be  | 
very  successful  in  his  career,  just  answer  him,  that 
he,  like  Cicero,  pleads  pro  doma  You  will  under¬ 
stand  me ;  I  have  some  experience  on  that  point. 
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Loved  my  high-born  pupil  as  I  did  my  own  child, 
and  for  that  very  reason  I  always  closely  weighed 
my  opinion  of  him.  Wanted  to  make  a  man  of 
him,  such  as  I  thought  a  prince  ought  to  be.  That 
did  not  suit ;  made  enemies;  the  late  Duke  sent  me 
away  from  court  as  a  dangerous  man,  —  may  be  I 
did  not  quite  chime  in  with  his  political  sympathies. 
In  short,  he  forbade  his  son  all  communication  with 
me  and  the  reigning  Duke.  Well,  he  was  (juite 
right  to  follow  nis  august  father’s  wishes.  But  I 
dare  say  you  have  heard  all  this  before  now.” 

“  I  have  indeed,  sir ;  at  my  parents’  I  heard  the 
affair  mentioned  once  or  twice,  and  people  seemed 
not  to  understand  why  the  present  Duke,  on  succeed¬ 
ing  his  father  a  few  months  ago,  did  not  make  up  for 
an  old  wrong  done.” 

“  Let  us  not  say  any  more  about  it,  —  that  hap¬ 
pened  long  ago,  —  I  bear  him  no  grudge,  for  having 
long  forgotten  his  old  tutor !  Besides,  —  you  must 
see, — do  not  let  us  speak  of  this  in  my  daughter’s 
presence,  —  she  insists  upon  it,  that  those  old  stories 
affect  me  very  keenly  !  —  I  had  an  enemy  at  court, 

—  God  forgive  him,  —  I  have  long  forgiven  him ! 

He  never  liked  me  from  our  school-days  up,  and  re¬ 
tained  his  dislike  of  me  with  rare  pertinacity ! 
His  is  the  whole  blame,  —  and  his  son  is,  —  I  know 
not  by  what  title,  in  the  personal  suite  of  the  pres¬ 
ent  Duke !  That  may  account  for  my  solitary  exist¬ 
ence.  I  live  happy  and  contented,  —  and  though 
at  times  it  grieves  me  deeply’,  that  he,  whom  I  loved 
as  my  own  son,  should  misjudge  and  forget  me, — 
never  mind,  —  I  must  bear  it . Ah !  look  here, 

—  here  come  the  consoling  angels  of  the  old  man, 

—  and  with  them  your  coffee  at  last !  ” 

The  Professor  treated  his  young  friend  to  a  phil- 
06(mhical  argument  on  the  merits  of  a  good  cup  of 
coffee,  maintaining  that  good  coffee  could  be  had  in 
Germany  as  well  as  anywhere  else,  even  though  the 
quantitative  use  of  the  savory  bean  had  in  some  re¬ 
spects  impaired  the  quality  of  the  beverage  in  some 
arts  of  the  country.  He  had  scarcely  finished  his 
umorous  sally,  when  his  daughter,  the  widow  of  the 
late  Doctor  Moselt,  brought  in  one  of  those  coffee¬ 
pots,  which,  in  other  countries,  would  have  sufficed 
for  a  company  of  at  least  fifteen  persons. 

“  You  can  now  see,  Mr.  von  Dochren,”  the  Pro¬ 
fessor  continued,  “  what  is  the  custom  in  our  little 
village ;  my  Louise  will  cling  to  it ;  she  cannot  be¬ 
lieve  that  a  healthy  person  ought  to  drink  less  than 
four  cups.” 

“  And  my  papa,”  the  young  woman  remarked, 
with  a  cheerful  smile,  “  is.  Got!  be  thanked !  in  ex¬ 
cellent  health,  and  in  spite  of  his  protest,  occasion¬ 
ally  takes  as  many  as  five  cups !  ” 

“  Do  not  say  that  quite  so  loud,  thou  little  trait¬ 
ress,  for  if  our  guest  should  report  that  in  the  cap¬ 
ital,  I  greatly  fear  me  I  might  lose  the  little  respect 
they  have  preserved  for  me.  Moreover,  tliou 
ought’st  to  take  into  consideration  that  thou  pourest 
out  thy  coffee  while  I  am  reading,  and,  thus  ab¬ 
sorbed,  I  swallow  the  brown-dyed  water,  as  I  am 
tempted  to  call  it,  in  a  state  of  unconsciousness, 
otherwise  my  better  self  would  surely  rebel  against 
thy  third  or  fourth  cup.” 

The  young  man  listened,  with  an  expression  of 
emotion  in  his  handsome  features,  to  the  merry  ban¬ 
ter  between  father  and  daughter,  which  was  fre¬ 
quently  interrupted  by  the  children.  In  the  whole 
bearing  of  the  young  man  there  was  a  certain  some¬ 
thing  that  greatly  attracted  the  Professor,  and  made 
him  feel  more  quickly  at  home  than,  with  his  some¬ 
what  suspicious  character,  was  generally  the  case. 


He  looked  at  the  young  man  several  times  with 
so  pleased  an  expression  as  to  astonish  even  his 
daughter. 

“  And  now,  my  friend,”  he  said,  after  the  second 
cup,  “  let  us,  for  a  moment,  dismiss  my  daughter’s 
brewage,  and  tell  me  some  news  about  the  capital.” 

“  I  hardly  think,  sir,  that  you  would  be  much  in¬ 
terested  in  what  I  could  tell  you ;  of  the  past  I 
know  little,  —  of  the  present  we  have  talked  already, 
and  what  is  more,  if  I  were  to  give  you  too  much 
news  of  the  city,  which  evidently  you  remember 
with  gratification,  would  not  that  be  likely  to  con¬ 
firm  you  in  your  intentions  never  to  come  and  see 
us  again  ?  ” 

“  As  you  please,  Mr.  von  Dochren,”  the  Profes¬ 
sor  replied,  a  little  out  of  humor;  “my  daughter  is 
just  like  you  in  that  respect;  she,  together  with  my 
second  daughter,  stayed  there  nearly  a  month  dur¬ 
ing  last  year,  and  when  she  returned  nothing  could 
be  got  out  of  her,  under  some  prete.xt  or  another ; 
but  be  it  as  you  prefer.” 

“  But,  my  dear  papa,  thou  art  accusing  me 
wrongly,”  said  the  Doctor’s  widow.  “  I  had  noth¬ 
ing  to  tell,  having  stayed  for  days  together  with 
Emily,  who  was  under  the  physician’s  treatment.” 

“Is  your  second  daughter  a  patient  still’?”  the 
young  man  asked,  with  much  feeling. 

“  Yes  and  no,”  the  Professor  replied,  with  a  sigh ; 
“  the  girl  is  fading  away  like  a  flower,  the  worm  is 
gnawing.  I  do  not  know  what  to  hope  or  to  fear ! 
God’s  will  be  done !  I  have  recently  sent  her  to 
stay  with  some  relatives  at  Berlin,  for  a  change  of 
air  and  scene.” 

The  old  gentleman  became  silent  and  hung  his 
head,  —  his  daughter  rested  hers  on  her  hand,  her 
fair  features  looking  very  sad,  —  the  pause  that  fol- 
lowe<l  the  Professor’s  last  words  became  oppressive. 

“  Well,  Louise,”  he  suddenly  spoke  up  again, 
“  thou  forget’st  that  our  cups  are  empty.  Let  us 
speak  of  something  else.  We  ought  not  to  make 
our  guest  feel  sad !  You  must  tell  me  something, 
Mr.  von  Dochren,  and  if  you  know  little  about 
other  people,  let  me  hear  more  about  yourself.  Did 
you  not  say  that  you  were  soon  leaving  for  the  Uni¬ 
versity,  —  have  you  gone  through  the  gymnasium  in 
your  city  ?  ” 

“  No,  sir,  I  had,  and  still  have,  a  tutor.” 

“  I  do  not  approve  of  a  young  man’s  taking  the 
whole  of  his  first  studies  away  from  school,  —  but 
that  is  only  my  individu.al  opinion.  No  doubt  you 
are  very  glad  to  go  off  to  the  University  to  gain 
your  so-called  freedom  at  last  ?  ” 

“  Quite  the  contrary,  Mr.  Professor,  my  tutor  is 
going  with  me,  and  I  am  very  glad  not  to  be  sepa¬ 
rated  from  him  yet  awhile.” 

“  So !  ”  replied  the  Professor,  slowly,  “  so !  in  that 
case  I  greatly  respect  your  tutor  for  having  won  the 
alfection  of  his  pupil  to  such  a  degree.  And  your 
father,  what  does  he  say  to  it  ?  ” 

“  My  father  has  always  been  pleased  with  the 
friendship  I  felt  for  my  tutor.  He  superintended 
my  education  himself,  and  since  his  own  had  been 
conducted  in  a  similar  manner,  and  as  he  bore  his 
teacher  the  same  affection  I  do  mine,  you  in.ay  read¬ 
ily  conceive  that  I  have  had  his  sanction  through¬ 
out.” 

“  Excellent,  excellent,”  exclaimed  the  Professor, 
with  enthusiasm.  “  Upon  my  word,  your  father  is 
a  man  who  —  whose  acquaintance  I  should  be  proud 
to  make,  and  your  tutor  has  a  pupil  —  ” 

“  With  whom  he  has  not  always  been  pleased,  and 
whom  he  has  often  reproved  most  seriously.” 
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“  Well,  well,  that  is  a  matter  of  course,  youth 
cannot  be  perfect.” 

“  But  who  will  surely  be  revenged  on  him  for  the 
numerous  and  diflicult  imjiositions !  ”  added  the 
young  guest  with  a  face  radiant  with  joy. 

“  I  dare  say  you  will,”  exclaimed  the  Profes.sor, 
gayly,  “  I  know  what  such  plans  of  revenge  mean, 
—  have  been  their  victim  once  myself!  Remember 
very  distinctly  how  one  day  I  sent  my  Sallust  to 
the  bookbinder,  and  when  it  was  sent  back  I  discov¬ 
ered  that  page  twenty  followed  close  upon  page 
nine,  the  intermediate  numbers  coming  next  in  sub¬ 
verted  ortler,  and  so  on  through  the  whole  book.  I 
feared  the  poor  man  was  demented,  went  to  him 
and  found  out  that  he  had  been  greatly  perplexed 
himself,  but  that  the  servant  who  took  the  book  to 
him  had  repeated  several  times,  that  the  book  was 
to  be  bound  in  exactly  the  way  in  which  the  same 
was  sent.  That  was  true  enough.  I  had  given  the 
order  myself,  there  being  some  loose  leaves,  but  I 
could  not  conceive, ....  when  suddenly  I  remem¬ 
bered  that  the  book  had  lain  for  some  time  in  a 
room  in  which  his  Highness  the  Crown  Prince  had 
remained  several  hours  writing  an  extra  lesson. 
He  had  evidently  overheard  me  giving  the  order  to 
the  servant,  and  had  made  the  most  of  his  time  to 
play  me  the  little  trick !  The  rogue !  Do  you 
know  what  I  did  ?  I  said  nothing  at  the  time  ;  but 
on  his  next  birthday,  when  he  had  probably  long 
forgotten  the  prank,  I  had  his  coat  of  arms  printed 
on  the  cover  of  the  Sallust,  and  presented  the  book 
to  him.  Half  an  hour  afterwanls  ho  came  to  me, 
asking  my  panlon,  —  he  was  a  noble  boy,  —  young 
prince !  ”  the  Professor  corrected  himself. 

Mr.  von  Dochren  had  listened  to  the  recit.al  of  this 
anecdote  with  an  attention  which  it  scarcely  de¬ 
served.  This  had  not  escaped  the  Professor,  lor  af¬ 
ter  a  little  pause,  he  added,  — 

“  I  may  be  mistaken,  my  young  friend,  but  it 
seems  to  me  that  you  may  have  some  antics  of  a 
similar  nature  on  your  conscience  ?  ” 

“  I  do  not  wish  to  make  myself  better  than  I 
am,”  replied  Mr.  von  Dochren ;  “  on  beautiful  sum¬ 
mer  days  I  have  felt  it  very  irksome  to  write  com¬ 
positions  of  a  yard  in  length,  and  have  taken  my 
revenge  for  them.  But  in  this  case  a  more  signal 
retribution  shall  be  visited,  and  what  pleases  me 
most  is  the  fact  that  my  father  approves  heartily  of 
what  I  intend  to  do.” 

“  Indeed  ?  that  astonishes  me,  and  your  revenge 
cannot  be  a  very  terrible  one  ?  ” 

“  Well !  well  !  deserved  it  he  certainly  h.os.  We 
all  like  him  as  though  he  had  been  l)orn  among  us, 
and  yet  he  has  secrets  from  us.  Only  to  think  that 
he  may  be  unhappy,  —  probably  is,  and  none  of  us 
to  know  it.  I  was  the  first  to  divine  it,  then  traced 
the  matter  more  closely  ;  have  to  be  candid  ;  com¬ 
mitted  some  Indiscretions,  and  when  I  was  fully  con¬ 
vinced  of  the  facts,  and  knew  not  what  to  do,  1  told 
my  father  tha  whole  truth.  In  doing  so  I  supposed 
that  everything  and  everybody  would  be  set. right, 
for  my  father  has  great  Influence  ;  but  alas  !  I  found 
out  very  soon  that  I  had  indulge*!  in  vain  hopes. 
My  father  spoke  to  him  frankly  and  long,  and  finally 
told  me  the  result  of  their  interview,  —  there  was  no 
hope  of  smoothing  matters,  —  my  tutor  would  have 
and  ought  to  bear  his  fate  like  a  man.  This  infor¬ 
mation  I  turned  over  in  my  head  for  several  days, 
and  at  last  came  to  the  conclusion  that  what  nei¬ 
ther  prudence  nor  influence  could  accomplish  might 
perhaps  be  successfully  done  in  a  very  simple  way, 
and  hence  I  mean  now  to  act  on  my  own  responsi¬ 


bility  !  Would  that  I  might  succeed,  —  how  happy 
it  would  make  me.” 

Tlie  face  of  the  young  man  was  .all  aglow  with 
emotion  ;  the  Professor  looked  at  him  with  a  beam¬ 
ing  smile,  and  taking  his  hand,  said, — 

“  I  have  never  envied  any  human  being,  but, 
Mr.  von  Dochren,  I  wish  Heaven  had  vouclbafed 
me  a  son  who  resembled  you  ?  ” 

The  young  man  averted  his  face  ;  his  eyes  were 
moist. 

“  And  thou,  Louise,  thy  coffee  must  be  cold ; 
come,  quick,  let  us  h.ave  a  bottle  of  wine.  My 
guest  and  I  will  drink  the  health  of  his  tutor  ?  ” 

“  With  all  my  heart !  ”  said  Dochren. 

“  The  wine  is  here,”  replied  Mrs.  Moselt.  “  I 
knew  beforehand  that,  with  all  thy  criticisms,  thou 
wouldst  spoil  the  young  gentleman’s  taste  for  my 
coffee,  and  I  prepared  myself  accordingly.” 

Soon  the  glasses  were  filled  ;  the  Professor  took 
one,  and  with  a  voice  full  of  feeling  said,  — 

“  Tlie  influence  which  a  teacher  exerts  on  the 
welfare  of  a  state  is  scarcely  known  or  duly  appre¬ 
ciated.  He  makes  of  the  boy  a  citizen,  who  hves 
for  his  country,  works  and  dies  for  it.  This  convic¬ 
tion  escapes  none  of  us,  —  everybody  experiences  it ; 
and  yet  we  are  all  of  us  ungrateful  to  those  who 
have  raised  us  intellectually  to  that  point  at  which 
alone  we  are  able  to  cultivate  the  gifts  with  which 
the  Lord  has  endowed  us!  Who  ever  knows  the 
names  of  the  teachers  of  a  Humboldt,  a  Ritter,  a 
Gueisenan,  or  a  Stein  ?  The  names  of  those  teach¬ 
ers  who  have  sown  on  the  well-prepared  soil  of  the 
young  mind  are  remembered.  But  he  who  has 
cleared  the  ground  of  stones  and  stumps,  who  has 
ploughed  and  harrowed  it  in  the  sweat  of  his  brow ; 
he  is  hardly  known  or  forgotten,  even  when  the  har¬ 
vest  thus  reaped  should  prove  the  most  fertile  of 
the  century.  I  fervently  hope,  Mr.  von  Dochren, 
that  you  may  live  to  be  a  useful  member  of  the  state ; 
but  if  you  do,  do  not  forget  the  plain,  perhaps  half- 
starving  teacher,  who  has  handed  you  over  to  the 
professors  of  the  University,  such  ius  you  are,  soimd 
in  mind  and  heart !  And  now  give  me  his  name, 
—  let  us  drink  his  health  in  the  house  of  a  former 
collei^ue  of  his  ;  tell  me  what  is  his  name  V  ” 

“  Hermann  Welker,”  answered  the  young  man,  in 
a  voice  scarcely  audible. 

A  sudden  change  came  over  the  face  of  the  Pro¬ 
fessor;  he  put  down  the  half-raised  glass,  and  passed 
his  hand  over  his  forehead.  Even  the  Doctor’s 
widow  had  cast  a  frightened  glance  at  the  young 
man. 

“Welker,”  at  last  said  the  Professor,  “was  he 
born  at  the  capital  ?  ” 

“  He  was,”  replied  Dochren,  falteringly ;  “  he  is 
the  second  son  of  the  former  Councillor  of 
State.” 

The  old  gentleman  had  jumped  up  from  his  chair 
and  pushed  the  wineglass  far  away  from  him ;  his 
daugliter  all  the  while  following  his  motions  with  a 
troubled  look.  Her  father,  after  eying  the  young 
man  for  a  few  minutes,  seemed  to  compose  himself, 
sat  down  again,  took  the  glasij  once  more,  and 
said,  — 

“  Let  not  the  sins  of  the  fathers  be  visited  upon 
the  children  !  Here  is  to  the  health  of  your  tutor, 
Mr.  von  Dochren,  and  may  he  never  have  an  enemy 
who  will  deprive  him  of  the  affection  and  friendship 
of  his  pupil !  ” 

“  Noboily  will  ever  have  the  power  to  do  that,” 
exclaimed  Dochren,  emptying  his  gla.«s. 

The  old  Professor  smiled  sadly,  and  pressed  his 
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daughter's  hand,  which  she  had  held  out  to  him  with 
a  look  full  of  deep  meaning. 

The  wine  seemed  to  have  dispersed  young  Doch- 
ren’s  timidity,  for,  a  quarter  of  an  hour  later,  after 
a  second  ghiss  had  followed  the  first,  he  grew  quite 
talkative,  and  succeeded,  by  iniiny  anectlotes  aliout 
life  and  people  in  the  capital,  in  elfacing  the  impres¬ 
sion  which  the  mention  of  his  tutor's  name  had 
made  upon  his  ho.<t. 

“  Mr.  Professor,”  he  said,  after  a  while,  with  a 
touch  of  Ikiniliarity,  “when  Mr.  von  OttensU-in 
asked  me  to  call  upon  you,  I  gladly  comiilied  with 
his  request,  for  I  had  long  wished  to  make  your  ac- 
quaintonce,  and  this  wish  had  become  stronger  .a 
hundred-fold  from  the  luomeiit  that  I  resolved  to  be 
instrumental  In  making  my  tutor  happy  for  life.” 

“  I  should  not  dream  of  making  you  waver  in 
your  resolve,  young  man ;  it  is  a  noble  and  magnan¬ 
imous  one.  Nevertheless,  I  know  that,  at  your  age, 
such  resolves  are  made  and  —  But  jiray  tell  mo 
how  I  am  concerned  in  it  V  ” 

“  I  knew.  Professor,  that  you  would  not  hesitate 
to  give  me  your  advice.” 

“  Certainly  not ;  but  why  come  to  me  ?  ” 

“  Let  me  speak  frankly  and  you  will  see  at  once. 
My  tutor,  as  I  told  you  before,  is  the  second  son  of 
the  Councillor  of  State  Welker,  who  ocedpied  so 
influential  a  pasition  under  the  late  Duke,  llis 
elder  brother  was  a  captain  in  our  army,  and  a.s- 
signed  to  the  then  Crow'n  Prince  as  his  adjutant. 
The  Councillor  of  State  died  a  few  years  ago,  and 
when  the  Crown  Prince  succeeded  his  father  a  few 
months  since,  one  of  his  first  acts  was  to  dismiss  the 
adjutant,  forced  upon  him  by  his  father,  and  to  pen¬ 
sion  him.” 

“  I  never  heard  of  this,”  said  the  Professor,  great¬ 
ly  agitated. 

“It  was  a  public  disgrace,”  continued  the  young 
man,  “  which,  however,  little  astonished  those  famil¬ 
iar  with  the  private  life  of  the  Prince ;  for  it  was 
well  known  that  the  Crown  Prince  never  liked  Wel¬ 
ker’s  family,  and,  although  obedient  to  his  father, 
always  considered  the  influential  jKjsition  given  to 
this  family  as  a  misfortune  to  himself  and  to  the 
whole  countn'.  The  blow  fell  no  less  heavily  upon 
my  tutor,  although  he  had  never  stood  on  the  best 
of  terms  with  his  father  and  older  brother.  On  his 
accenlon,  the  Prince  had  sent  him  word  that  he  need 
not  be  apprehensive  about  his  future  career,  —  that 
he  should  alwa}'8  respect  and  assist  him  ;  but,  in  spite 
of  all  this,  you  will  readily  understand  that  it  must 
bo  very  painful  to  a  noble  character  to  have  the  dis¬ 
pleasure  of  a  beloved  Prince  fall  upon  a  member  of 
his  family.  Young  Welker  was  deeply  touched  by 
it,  especially  after  the  Prince  had  one  day  had  a 
long  conversation  with  him.  But  that  is  not  all. 
You  have  probably  heard  that  the  Councillor  of 
State  was  very  jealous  of  his  position,  and  had  fre- 
auently  done  injustice  to  others,  whose  influence  he 
reared.  And  now  I  come  to  the  point,  —  my  un¬ 
fortunate  tutor  loves  the  daughter  of  a  man  who 
has  for  years  been  persecuted  by  his  father  with  an 
injustice  and  a  bitterness  entirely  beyond  all  justifi¬ 
cation.” 

The  young  man  stopped  a  moment.  The  Profes¬ 
sor  had  listened  to  his  words  with  great  earnestness ; 
for  all  he  now  heard  had  remained  utterly  unknown 
to  him  during  his  total  seclusion  from  his  former 
associations.  At  the  last  words  of  the  young  man 
he  trembled  visibly,  and  said :  “  That  sounds  like  a 
romance !  ” 


“  I  admit  It,  but  it  is  one  whose  end  is.  likely  to 
prove  a  very  sad  one,  for  nobody  can  interfere  in  it, 
not  even  the  Prince,  who  knows  all  about  it.” 

“  Not  even  the  Prince !  how  am  I  to  understand 
that ” 

“  lie  told  my  tutor,  ‘  I  am  powerless  in  this  matter, 
for  every  step  I  might  take  would  be  an  accusation 
to  my  departed  father.’  ” 

“  That ...  is  true, . . .  and  again  not . . .  quite  true ! 
But  wliat  says  the  father  of  tlie  young  girl  to  such 
...  I  hardly  know  what  to  call  it,  to  such  a  senti¬ 
ment  ?  ” 

Young  Dochren  rose  from  his  seat,  and  standing 
before  the  Professor,  said,  solemnly :  “  Before  the 
father  knew  of  the  tender  feelings  which  have  at¬ 
tached  Hermann  Welker  to  his  daughter,  unknown 
to  everybody,  that  fatlier  said :  ‘  Let  not  the  sins  of 
the  fathers  be  visited  upon  the  children.’  ’* 

The  Professor  gazed  u[)on  the  young  man's  face 
like  one  in  a  dream!  Even  his  daughter,  who  had 
listened  silently,  had  risen  from  her  chair. 

“  Nobody  knows  of  what  I  am  <loing.  Professor,” 
continued  Dochren ;  “  in  iny  ine.xperience  of  the  in¬ 
tricate  inten'.sts  and  comaitenatlons  in  life,  seeing 
that  none  could  give  advice,  I  thought  it  would  bo 
best  —  ” 

“  What !  ”  cried  the  Professor,  with  glowing  face, 
“  what  V  ” 

“  To  tell  you  myself,  that  my  unhappy  tutor  and 
your  sick  daughter  have  known  each  other  these 
three  years,  that  they  love  each  other,  and  despond- 
ingly  look  upon  the  future.” 

“  My  daughter,  Emily !  ”  exclaimed  the  old  man. 
“  O,  it  cannot  be  she  should  have  dared  to.  You 
dare.” 

Young  Dochren  had,  meanwhile,  cast  an  implor¬ 
ing  look  at  the  daughter,  then  turned  again  to  the 
Professor :  “  I  told  you  before  that  I  knew  little  of 
life ;  you  may  turn  me  away,  if  I  have  offended  you, 
but  I  owed  this  step  to  the  man  who  has  formed  my 
mind,  and  whom  1  cannot  thank  enough  for  it,  as 
you  said  yourself  but  a  little  while  ago !  ” 

“  You  —  you  are  a  noble  young  fellow  !  ”  ex¬ 
claimed  the  Professor,  “  but  —  ” 

“  And  Emily  has  alw^s  been  thy  little  favorite, 
papa  'i  ”  said  the  Doctor^  widow,  “  and  now  at  last 
we  know  why  the  poor  girl  is  pining.” 

“  I  am  not  angry  at  Emily,  poor  child !  ”  said  the 
old  Professor,  “  but  —  ” 

“  You  surely  cannot  be  angry  at  my  tutor  1  ”  in¬ 
terrupted  Dochren,  “  him  whom  the  Prince  honors, 
whom  we  love,  and  who  suffers  more  than  you  can 
imiurine.” 

I^e  old  gentleman  jumped  up,  he  could  stand  it 
no  longer;  he  opened  the  door  leading  from  the 
veranda  Into  the  house,  and  said:  “I  mqst  be  alone 
for  a  while  to  collect  my  —  ” 

And  he  disappeared. 

“  And  now,  my  dear  Mrs.  Moselt,”  said  the  young 
man,  going  up  to  her,  “lend  me  your  assistance; 
my  mother,  whose  acquaintance  you  shall  make  be¬ 
fore  long,  says  that  if —  if  we  succeed,  your  sister 
will  be  made  happy  by  injr  tutor !  ” 

He  took  his  hat,  —  “Farewell,  make  my  peace 
with  your  father,  he  has  to  forgive  me  for  having 
deceived  him  a  whole  afternoon!”  he  added,  and 
quickly  left,  followed  by  the  looks  of  the  widow, 
who  could  scarcely  yet  realize  all  she  had  heard 
and  seen. 

“By  the  powers!  if  it  were  not  high  noon  I 
should  be  tempted  to  believe  In  apparitions  I  ”  ex- 
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claimed  Privy  Councillor  von  Ottenstein,  spring¬ 
ing  from  his  chair  to  shake  hands  with  a  person  just 
entering  the  room.  “  Thou  here,  old  boy !  Let  me 
embrace  thee,  man !  Have  n’t  seen  thee  these  fif¬ 
teen  years !  And  there  is  the  same  good,  honest 
face!  Why!  I  am  very,  very  glad  to  see  thee! 
Come,  sit  thee  down  here,  by  my  side !  Well,  God 
be  thanked  !  He  is  come  back  to  us  at  last !  ” 

This  cordial  reception  w.os  given  to  our  friend, 
the  Professor,  who  had  .actually  started  for  the  cap¬ 
ital,  and  on  arrival  called  upon  his  good  old  friend 
first. 

After  t.alking  over  the  past  for  some  time  he  sud¬ 
denly  began :  “  I  have  a  s<ad  duty  to  perform,  Ot¬ 
tenstein.  a  duty  that  nobody  can  relieve  me  of,  and 
which,  I  do  not  denj^  it,  requires  great  self-com¬ 
mand.  Let  me  explain  in  a  few  wonls.  I  received 
my  daughter  Emily’s  reply  yesterday;  thy  young 
friend  no  doubt  has  told  thee  all;  in  short,  she  has 
answered  me  simply  ‘  Yes,’  and  now  I  must  do  a 
parent’s  duty  and  overcome  all  my  old  antipathies. 
Tell  me,  where  can  I  find  private  tutor  Welker  ?  ” 

“Private  tutor — Welker  —  don’t  know  such  a 
man !  ” 

“  Not  know  him  —  the  tutor  to  —  ” 

“  Ahem  !  Thou  mean’st  Pro/e.wor  Welker  ;  thou 
wilt  find  him  at  the  Palace,  of  course  !  ” 

“  I  don’t  understand  thee,  at  what  palace  ?  ” 

“  Well,  thunder  and  mars  !  Didst  thou  not  live 
at  the  P<alace,  when  thou  wast  Tutor  to  the  Crown 
Prince  ?  ” 

Ottenstein  feasted  his  eyes  a  long  time  on  the  ex¬ 
pression  of  utter  astonishment  depicted  in  his  old 
friend’s  face,  then  lyiictly  relieved  him  of  hat  and 
cane  and  said :  “  Now  that  we  have  thee  with  us 
once  more,  we  shall  not  let  thee  oif  again  ;  thou  art 
fairly  taken  unaw.ares  by  the  pet  of  us  all,  old  growl¬ 
er  ;  come,  own  np  like  a  man  ?  ”  And  changing  his 
tone  to  one  of  more  seriousne.ss,  he  added  :  “  .Vnd 
canst  thou  believe,  for  a  moment,  that  he  who  so 
ably  educated  and  developed  such  a  mind  is  not 
also  a  gooil  man?  Must  everything  needs  be  un¬ 
sound  in  a  man  ?  can  there  not  be  a  gooil  and  no¬ 
ble  character  even  in  an  intriguer’s  family  ?  1 

vouch  for  that  man,  and  if  that  do  not  suffice 
thee  —  ” 

The  folding-doors  were  thrown  open,  the  ser 
vant  announced,  “  His  Highness  the  Duke,  and  the 
Crown  Prince,  have  just  alighted!” 

“  What  s.ayest  thou  now  ?  ”  asked  Ottenstein, 
“  hm  ?  ” 

But  his  friend  did  not  speak,  —  quietly  pushing 
the  serv.ant  aside  he  hail  rushed  out  of  the  room  to 
meet  his  former  pupil  with  a  face  radiant  with  joy. 

“  Run  to  the  Palace  quick !  ”  said  Ottenstein  to 
the  servant,  “and  tell  Proiiasor  Welker  to  lose  not 
a  minute  in  coming  here !  ” 


HOW  GUN-COTTON  IS  MADE. 

Tiikke  are  at  present  only  two  places  in  Eng¬ 
land,  perhaps  in  the  world,  where  the  manufacture 
of  gun-cotton  is  carried  on  upon  anything  like  a 
large  or  systematic  scale,  viz.  at  the  Government 
powder  works  at  W.altham  Abbey,  and  at  the  pri¬ 
vate  works  of  Messrs.  Prentice,  at  Stowmarket. 
The  manufacture  falls  naturally  into  three  main 
subdivisions:  1st.  The  preparation  of  the  cotton; 
2d.  The  conversion  of  cotton  into  gun-cotton ;  3d. 
The  prep.aration  of  the  gun-cotton  for  use.  For¬ 
merly,  until  Baron  von  Lenk  elaborated  an  im¬ 
proved  system  of  manufacture,  gun-cotton  was  made 


exclusively  from  cotton  wool.  This  substance,  how¬ 
ever,  was  generally  regarded  as  presenting  difficul¬ 
ties  in  its  preparation.  It  was  argued  that  the 
complete  and  uniform  saturation  of  masses  of  cotton 
wool  was  a  thing  not  easily  accomplished,  and  un¬ 
der  the  old  process  of  manufacture  the  objection 
undoubtedly  held  good.  On  immersion  the  wool 
assumed  a  new  character.  It  caked  into  a  wet  mass 
far  less  readily  penetrated  either  by  water  or  acids, 
and  less  convenient  to  handle  than  the  skeins  of 
cotton  which  Von  Lenk  introduceil,  and  in  the  in- 
troiluction  of  which  he  has  generally  been  held  to 
have  effected  a  radic.al  improvement.  The  present 
system  of  working  gun-cotton  has,  however,  re¬ 
moved  many  of  these  difficulties,  and  it  seems  now 
to  Ixj  coming  to  be  understood  that  it  matters  little 
in  what  form  the  cotton  be  employed. 

The  cotton  is  first  boiled  in  an  alkaline  solution, 
and  from  this  point  remains,  with  one  exception, 
damp,  and  therefore  absolutely  innocuous  during 
the  whole  of  the  subsefiuent  processes.  The  safety 
attending  the  inanufaeture  of  gun-cotton  is  an  im¬ 
portant  feature  in  its  production.  There  is  no  dan¬ 
ger  or  possibility  of  accident  until  the  material 
re.aches  the  final  stage  at  which  it  has  to  be  dried ; 
and  although  the  same  precautions  are  officially  in¬ 
sisted  upon  in  a  gun-cotton  factory  as  are  necessa¬ 
rily  ob.served  in  gunpowder  works,  they  are  in  truth 
supcrlluoHs,  and  their  observance  is  only  calculated 
to  conceal  one  of  the  strong  recommendations  of 
the  substance,  viz.  its  absolute  immunity  from  dan¬ 
ger  in  manufacture. 

The  cotton  after  being  boiled  in  the  alkali  b 
placed  in  a  revolving  cylinder  with  perforated  wire 
sides,  which  makes  from  600  to  800  revolutions  per 
minute,  and  by  means  of  the  centrifugal  force  thus 
generated  the  alkaline  water  is  wrung  out.  The 
cotton  is  then  washed  in  clean  w.ater,  which  is  after- 
w.ards  wrung  out  in  the  same  w.ay.  The  final  oper¬ 
ation  in  the  preparation  of  the  cotton  consists  in 
thoroughly  dryirfg  it,  p.artly  by  atmospheric  expos¬ 
ure,  partly  by  depositing  it  in  a  chamber  artificially 
heated  to  about  1 20  deg.  On  the  thorough  drv-ing 
of  the  cotton  at  this  stage  a  great  deal  depends. 
If  the  drying  be  imperfectly  effected,  the  water 
which  the  cotton  retains  will  afterwards  generate 
heat  by  union  with  the  acids,  and  establish  a  de- 
striietive  action. 

Having  by  these  simple  processes  obtained  a  mass 
of  practically  pure  dry  cellulose,  the  next  operation 
is  to  convert  that  substance  into  “  trinitro-cellulose,” 
or  gun-cotton.  The  acids  with  which  the  cotton  is 
to  be  impregnated  are  mixed  in  the  proportion  of 
three  parts  by  weight  of  sulphuric  to  one  part  by 
weight  of  nitric  acid,  only  the  very  best  and  strong¬ 
est  acids  being  used.  After  mi.xing,  they  are  m- 
lowed  to  cool  before  applying  them  to  the  cotton. 
The  cooling  process  occupies  onlinarily  two  or 
three  days.  The  cotton,  in  charges  of  1  lb.,  is 
immersed  in  a  bath  of  the  mixed  .acids,  which  is 
kept  surrounded  with  cold  water  to  prevent  the 
heat  generated  by  the  chemical  .action  from  accu¬ 
mulating.  'The  cotton  is  then  removed  on  to  a 
strainer,  and  roughly  expressed  until  it  retains  only 
about  ten  times  its  weight  of  acids,  in  which  condi¬ 
tion  it  is  transferred  to  an  earthen-ware  jar.  The 
jars  are  placed  in  water  to  keep  down  the  tempera¬ 
ture,  a  point  of  considerable  importance,  in  order  to 
avoid  the  destructive  results  which  would  be  due  to 
any  elevation  of  temperature.  During  the  whole 
of  the  processes  into  which  the  employment  of  acid 
enters,  iron  tools  are  used,  as,  by  a  curious  apparent 
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contradiction,  iron,  although  so  susceptible  to  the 
action  of  weak  or  dilute  acids,  is  not  acted  upon  by 
pure  strong  acids.  The  fumes  of  the  acids  are 
drawn  away  from  the  workmen  through  a  shaft,  up 
which  an  intense  draught  is  artificially  created. 
The  jars  remain  in  the  water  forty-eight  hours,  to 
insure  the  thorough  conversion  of  every  particle  of 
the  cotton,  which  is  then  removed  from  the  jars, 
and  the  free  acid  expelled  by  means  of  the  centrifu¬ 
gal  machine.  The  cotton  is  now  no  longer  simple 
cotton,  but  gun-cotton ;  and  at  this  point  it  may  be 
well  to  explain  what  change  has  taken  place,  and 
what  gun-cotton  really  is. 

Cotton  wool,  wood  fibre  or  cellulose,  consists  of 
the  two  oxidizable  or  combustible  elements,  c.arbon 
and  hydrogen,  in  combination  with  a  proportion  of 
oxygen.  Nitric  acid  is  the  chief  constituent  of  salt¬ 
petre,  and  a  very  powerful  oxidizer.  Thus  it  is  to 
the  tendency  which  that  substance  possesses  to  ox¬ 
idize  carbon  or  charcoal  with  great  rapidity  and 
energy  that  gunpowder  mainly  owes  its  explosive 
properties.  If  the  strongest  nitric  acid  be  added  to 
cotton  wool,  and  its  properties  slightly  assisted  by 
heat,  it  will  violently  and  rapidly  oxidize  the  hy¬ 
drogen  and  also  partially  the  carbon  in  the  cotton. 
But  if  its  oxidizing  powers  be  moderated  as  far  as 
possible  by  abstracting  the  heat  as  fast  as  it  becomes 
generated  by  the  chemical  action,  only  a  certain 
proportion,  amounting  to  three  tenths  of  the  whole 
of  the  hydrogen,  becomes  oxidized  by  the  nitric 
acid,  the  proportion  being  converted  into  water. 
During  this  slight  oxidation  of  the  cotton  wool,  the 
space  created  in  the  construction  or  composition  of 
that  substance  by  the  removal  of  so  much  hydrogen 
is  at  once  occupied  by  the  nitric  acid,  which  has 
given  up  a  small  proportion  of  its  oxygen  to  the 
abstracted  hydrogen,  but  which  thus  conveys  into 
the  composition  of  the  cotton  a  large  additional 
proportion  of  oxygen,  ready  upon  the  first  favorable 
opportunity  —  that  is,  upon  receiving  a  slight  assist¬ 
ance  from  heat  —  to  oxidize  the  remaining  hydro- 
and  the  carbon  in  the  cotton  and  convert  them 
into  gases  with  explosive  rapidity.  In  this  action 
the  nitric  acid  is  aided  by  the  oxygen  originally 
existing  in  the  cotton  wool.  Gun-cotton  is  there¬ 
fore  cotton  wool  from  which  a  small  proportion  of 
hydrogen  has  been  removed,  a  powerful  oxidizing 
agent  becoming  introduced  into  its  composition  in 
place  of  that  hydrogen  ;  and  thus  with  but  very 
slight  alteration  of  its  appearance  and  physical 
properties,  the  simply  inflammable  substance  be¬ 
comes  converted  into  a  powerful  explosive.  The 
object  of  mixing  the  nitric  with  strong  sulphuric 
acid  is  simply  to  give  greater  strength  to  the  former. 
The  affinity  of  sulphuric  acid  for  water  is  so  power¬ 
ful  that  it  takes  to  itself  a  proportion  of  that  with 
which  the  strongest  known  nitric  acid  is  still  diluted, 
combining  also  with  the  water  liberated  from  the 
cotton  by  the  nitric  acid,  and  thus  by  preventing 
the  dilution  of  the  Latter  it  assists  indirectly  ..in  its 
action  upon  the  cotton. 

The  gun-cotton  now  undeigoes  a  most  elaborate 
process  of  washing.  It  is  absolutely  essential  to  its 
safety  that  every  particle  of  free  acid  should  be  re¬ 
moved,  otherwise  spontaneous  decomposition  will 
ultimately  be  set  up  with  destructive  and  possibly 
dangerous  results.  The  first  washing  is  effected  by 
plunging  the  gun-cotton  suddenly,  so  as  to  prevent 
heating,  into  a  stream  or  fall  of  water.  The  gun¬ 
cotton  is  then  deposited  in  a  tank  of  running  water 
for  forty-eight  hours.  The  water  is  then  wrung  out 
in  a  centrif^al  machine ;  another  bath  and  another 


draining ;  a  third  bath  and  thinl  draining,  and  so 
on,  until,  in  addition  to  the  drench-bath,  the  cotton 
has  been  washed  and  drained  six  times.  At  Wal¬ 
tham  Abbey  these  processes  of  washing  are  reduced 
in  number,  although  not  in  degree,  by  placing  the 
gun-cotton  after  the  drench-bath  in  a  river,  where 
it  remains  for  a  fortnight,  the  river  impurities  being 
afterwarils  washed  out.  The  gun-cotton  Is  finally 
washed  in  a  warm  alkaline  solution  to  remove  the 
last  traces  of  acid. 

It  might  almost  seem  as  though  this  washing  were 
immoderate  and  excessive,  but,  on  the  contrary,  the 
washing  of  the  gun-cotton  under  the  system  now 
observed  is  not  even  yet  complete.  And  here  the 
processes  of  making  the  gun-cotton  become  merged 
and  in  a  measure  lost  in  the  third  and  final  subdi¬ 
vision  of  the  manufacture,  viz.  the  preparation  of 
the  material  for  use.  That  preparation  consists  in 
converting  the  gun-cotton  into  pulp,  similar  to  that 
from  which  paper  is  made.  To  whatever  use  the 
gun-cotton  may  be  intended  to  be  put,  it  is  now  in¬ 
variably  pulped,  and  it  will  easily  be  understood  by 
those  who  know  how  paper  is  made  that  the  process 
of  breaking  up  the  cotton  into  pulp  constitutes  in 
itself  a  very  thorough  and  effectual  process  of  wash¬ 
ing,  since  it  is  one  in  which  the  water  is  necessarily 
brought  into  contact  with  every  fibre  and  particle  of 
the  cotton.  The  pulp  once  obtained,  it  can  be  ap¬ 
plied  as  desired.  It  can  be  compressed  into  dense 
compact  masses  for  mining  charges ;  into  discs  for 
charges  for  cannon,  each  charge  containing  a  num¬ 
ber  of  discs,  corresponding  to  the  pellets  which  com¬ 
pose  a  charge  of  the  new  “  pellet  gunpowder  ” ;  or, 
it  can  be  formed  into  paper,  which,  cut  up  into 
strips  and  rolled  into  little  cylinders,  forms  charges 
for  sporting  guns.  The  pulp,  too,  can  be  used  pure, 
or  it  can  be  diluted*down  to  any  degree  of  weak¬ 
ness  by  the  admixture  of  a  certain  proportion  of  in¬ 
combustible  pulp  —  plain  cotton,  not  gun-cotton 
pulp.  In  practice,  ailvant.age  is  taken  of  this  to  re¬ 
duce  the  strength  of  the  gun-cotton  for  sporting 
purposes,  the  charges  for  which  contain  a  propor¬ 
tion  of  raw  cotton.  The  same  mode  of  dilution  is 
al.so  advantageously  employed  for  certain  special 
blasting  operations,  particularly  in  slate  and  stone 
quarries. 

At  this  stage  if  the  gun-cotton  be  intended  for 
mining  or  cannon  charges  it  is  pressed  damp  into 
masses  of  the  required  form  and  size  and  density. 
It  is  then  dried,  and  now  for  the  first  time  it  puts 
off  the  armor  of  damp  which  has  hitherto  rendered 
it  innocuous  and  proof  against  possible  explosion. 
The  drying  is  effected  in  small  charges  of  20  lbs., 
isolated  in  fire-proof  cages ;  and  so  little  danger  is 
there  attending  this  the  only  “  dangerous  ”  opera¬ 
tion  in  the  manufacture  that  the  whole  of  the 
charges  undergoing  drying  at  any  one  time  might 
be  exploded  simultaneously  without  giving  rise  to 
any  accident.  If  intended  for  sporting  charges  the 
pulp  is  formed  into  sheets  of  paper  and  then  dried. 
On  each  sheet  is  printed  the  nature  of  gun  and 
weight  of  shot  for  which  the  charge  is  intended,  and 
this  printing  is  repeated  along  one  edge  of  the  paper 
as  many  times  as  the  sheet  will  make  charges.  The 
paper  is  then  cut  up  into  strips  defined  by  the  print¬ 
ing.  Each  strip  is  carefully  weighed,  and  the  excess 
cut  off.  It  is  then  rolled  up,  with  a  definite  and 
carefully  adjusted  pressure,  and  the  edge  cemented 
down.  Each  roll  constitutes  one  charge,  with  the 
printed  particulars  on  the  outside.  After  pa-ssing 
the  roll  through  a  gauge,  they  are  water-proofed  by 
enclosing  them  separately  in  a  fine  film  of  India- 
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rubber.  The  operation  by  which  this  is  eiTected  is 
neat  and  ingenious.  The  charge  of  gun-cotton  is 
introduced  into  a  cylinder,  over  the  mouth  of  which 
is  placed  a  disc  of  India-rubber.  By  means  of  a  pair 
of  small  bellows  worked  by  a  pedal  the  India-rubber 
b  blown  into  a  bubble,  into  which  the  charge  of 
gun-cotton  is  Introduced ;  the  bubble  is  allowed  to 
collapse,  and  the  mouth  of  it  is  tied  securely  over 
the  end  of  the  charge.  The  waterproofing  of  the 
charges  contributes  greatly  to  their  uniformity  of 
action. 

The  extreme  simplicity  of  all  the  processes  con¬ 
nected  with  the  manufacture  of  gun-cotton  and  the 
absence  of  all  necessity  for  costly  machines  and  ap¬ 
pliances,  together  with  the  perfect  safety  which  at¬ 
tends  the  operations,  are  points  which  will  not  es¬ 
cape  notice.  Under  the  present  system  also  there 
b  no  waste,  since  all  the  cuttings  from  the  strips  and 
spoiled  work  can  be  thrown  back  into  the  mill  and 
reconverted  into  pulp.  The  key  to  the  successful 
production  of  gun-cotton  is  the  thoroughness  with 
which  the  several  processes  must  be  performed.  The 
thorough  purification  and  drying  of  the  cotton,  its 
thorough  conversion  into  gun-cotton,  and  its  thor¬ 
ough  washing,  are  the  salient  features  in  the  prepa¬ 
ration  of  the  material ;  and  where  this  element  of 
thoroughness  is  wanting  an  inferior  or  dangerous 
substance  must  be  the  result.  From  this  source  one 
of  the  chief  practical  difficulties  in  the  way  of  the 
general  use  of  gun-cotton  may  be  expected  to  pro¬ 
ceed.  Manufacturers  greedy  of  gain  and  anxious  to 
meet  an  Iniinedlatc  demand  will  always  be  exposed 
to  the  temptation  of  “  scamping  ”  some  of  the  opera¬ 
tions,  and  producing  an  imperfect  and  inferior  ma¬ 
terial.  But  it  may  be  hoped  that  the  evil  will  pro¬ 
vide  to  some  extent  its  own  safeguard.  AVhen  it 
comes  to  be  understood  that  a  failure  of  a  sports¬ 
man’s  cartridges  is  due  not  to  inherent  defects  in 
the  gun-cotton  itself  but  to  bad  workmanship,  manu¬ 
facturers  will  be  checked  by  a  consideration  which 
will  probably  prove  potent  enough  to  keep  them 
within  the  lines  of  fair  dealing. 


WAITING  FOR  MY  HUSBAND. 

It  is  not  my  purpose  to  relate  at  any  length  the 
circumstances  which  made  it  necessary  for  me,  a 
short  time  ago,  to  spend  the  best  part  of  a  whole 
day  in  the  waiting-room  of  one  of  the  large  railway 
stations  of  the  metropolis.  Enough  to  say,  that, 
having  driven  there  in  the  morning  from  a  friend’s 
house  ill  the  neighborhood  of  London,  I  found  await¬ 
ing  me  at  the  station,  not  my  husband,  whom  I  had 
expected  to  meet,  but  a  message  from  him  to  the 
effect  that  he  could  not  join  me  so  soon  as  he  had 
anticipated.  “  Business  of  importance  would  detain 
him  for  some  hours,  perhaps  until  the  evening.”  1 
was  to  amuse  myself  as  best  I  could,  in  the  mean 
while. 

This  news  was  disappointing,  to  say  the  least  of 
it.  We  were  to  have  gone  together  by  an  earl^- 
train  to  the  Sussex  coast,  there  to  spend  what  is 
technically  termed  a  “  clergyman’s  week,”  and  now, 
by  this  untoward  event,  we  might  lose  one  whole 
day  of  our  short  holiday.  But  there  was  no  help 
for  it.  I  must  wait  for  my  husband ;  the  only  ques¬ 
tion  for  me  to  settle  was,  how  was  I  to  amuse  myself 
in  the  mean  while  ?  Two  courses  were  open  to  me,  — 
to  stay  where  I  was,  or  to  hire  a  cab,  and  drive  about 
the  town  in  search  of  entertainment.  For  several 
reasons,  I  decided  against  the  latter  proceeding.  1 
was  alone,  and  a  stranger  in  London ;  it  was  “  out 


of  season  ” ;  moreover,  it  was  a  dull,  chill  day  in 
autumn,  and  the  rain  was  pouring  down  In  a  steady, 
uncompromising  fashion.  The  fire  in  the  waiting- 
room  was  burning  brightly,  and  an  arm-chair,  whi^ 
had  been  drawn  near  it,  looked  very  inviting.  The 
worst  that  could  happen  to  me  here  would  be  to  be 
a  little  bored  with  waiting,  and  against  such  a  possi¬ 
bility  I  had  happily  some  resources.  In  my  trav¬ 
elling-bag  was  the  last  number  of  St.  James’s  Maga¬ 
zine,  with  some  of  its  pages  still  uncut.  Other  food, 
too,  I  had  there,  of  a  less  intellectual  description,  for 
my  late  host  had  been  quite  “  royal  ”  in  his  injunc¬ 
tions  to  his  wife,  “  not  to  let  poor  Nelly  starve  ” ;  and 
for  my  fingers  I  had  the  feminine  luxury  of  work.  It 
was  hard,  if  thus  provided,  I  could  not  uianage  to 
amuse  myself  till  such  a  time  as  my  husband  should 
arrive ;  and  so  I  took  possession  of  the  arm-chair, 
which  would  probably  be  my  head-quarters  for  some 
hours  to  come,  in  a  philosophical,  if  not  a  very  cheer¬ 
ful  frame  of  mind. 

After  a  short  interval  of  perfect  idleness,  I  took 
out  my  magazine,  and  began  to  read ;  but  very  soon 
I  found,  that,  even  under  the  most  favorable  circum¬ 
stances,  the  waiting-room  of  a  large  London  ter¬ 
minus  is  not  a  good  place  for  enjoying  literature, 
even  of  a  light  description.  'There  is  too  much  of 
confusion  and  excitement  to  allow  of  any  concen¬ 
tration  of  thought.  The  ever-moving  stream  of 
living  creatures  has  a  stronger  attraction  for  the  eye 
than  even  “  the  stately  march  ”  of  Kinglake’s  or 
Macaulay’s  sentences  ;  and  the  study  of  the  written 
pages  gives  place  tor  a  time  to  the  more  fascinating 
study  of  the  human  face  divine,”  —  at  least,  I  found 
it  to  be  so.  By  degrees,  1  began  to  turn  over  the 
pages  of  my  book  very  listlessly ;  more  than  once, 
indeed,  I  found  it  lying  neglected  on  my  lap,  whilst 
my  eyes  were  straining  to  catch  the  last  glimpse  of 
some  fair  young  girl,  or  poor  crippled  child,  who  had 
passed  on  to  the  platform.  Reading  had,  in  fact,  for 
the  time,  become  a  task,  and  much  sooner  than  I 
could  have  believed  It  possible,  my  still  uncut  maga¬ 
zine  was  returned  to  my  travelling-bag,  and  the 
mystery  of  “  tatting  ”  reigned  in  its  stead. 

Now  I  could  watch  the  passengers  as  much  as  I 
pleased.  I  do  not  know  whether  1  should  have  found 
the  occupation  at  all  times  equally  fascinating.  Per¬ 
haps,  I  was  more  than  usually  fortunate  in  the 
glimpses  1  obtained  of  what  might  be  called  life  at 
a  railway  station ;  for  certain  it  is,  that  many  of  the 

travellers  who  passed  through  the  L -  Terminus 

that  day  were  persons  who,  either  by  .accident  of 
appearance  or  circumstance,  were  peculiarly  calcu¬ 
lated  to  inspire  interest,  particularly  in  the  mind  of 
an  imaginative  dreamer  like  myself.  The  faces  of 
men  and  women  whom  I  saw  then  are  fresh  in 
memory  now,  as  if  I  had  only  seen  them  yester¬ 
day  ;  their  words  and  gestures  as  distinctly  re¬ 
membered  as  if  they  had  been  familiar  to  me  from 
childhood ;  so  true  it  is,  that  impressions  may  be 
made  sometimes  In  a  few  moments  which  last  through 
a  whole  litetime. 

I  will  try  to  describe  to  my  readers  a  few  of  the 
most  striking  characters  who  crossed  my  path  that 
day,  trusting  to  be  able  to  inspire  in  their  minds 
something,  if  only  a  portion,  of  the  interest  with 
which  they  inspired  me. 

It  was  nearly  eleven  o’clock  when  I  reached  the 
station,  and  most  of  the  early  morning  trains  had 
already  started ;  so  that,  for  some  little  time  after  my 
arrival,  there  seemed  to  be  a  sensible  lull  in  the  noise 
and  confusion  which  usually  reigned  around.  But 
about  an  hour  later,  the  bustle  began  again  in  good 
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earnest.  The  tidal  train  of  F - was  about  to 

start,  and  the  passengers  began  to  arrive  in  many 
different  kinds  of  vehicles,  and  jn  every  possible 
variety  of  travelling  costume.  Among  the  first 
came  the  London  “  swell,”  who  drove  up  in  his 
Stanhope,  and  flung  the  reins  to  his  groom,  as  he 
sprang  lightly  to  the  ground,  just  stopping  for  a  mo¬ 
ment  to  bestow  a  parting  caress  on  his  beautiful  bay 
horses.  I  could  see  this  part  of  the  proceeding  from 
one  window  of  the  waiting-room,  whilst  from  the 
other  I  could  look  out  upon  the  platform.  He  was 
dressed  to  perfection  in  point  of  ease  and  style,  and 
his  clothes  had  the  additional  advantage  of  not  look¬ 
ing  as  if  they  were  new  on.  In  fact,  there  was  a  cer¬ 
tain  look  about  his  dark  gray  travelling  suit  which 
made  me  think  it  had  seen  service  on  Scottish  hill¬ 
sides  ;  and,  as  it  was  now  long  past  the  1 2th  of  Au¬ 
gust,  very  likely  the  grouse  might  have  had  something 
to  do  with  it.  He  arrived,  strange  to  say,  some 
twenty  or  thirty  minutes  before  the  train  was  ap¬ 
pointed  to  start ;  too  soon  to  obtain  a  ticket,  and,  as 
he  was  lounging  leisurely  at  the  open  door  of  the 
waiting-room,  I  saw  that  another  groom  in  livery 
came  up  to  him,  and  touched  his  hat  respectfully. 

“  The  luggage  is  all  right,  sir ;  I ’ve  seen  it  booked 
m}'Belf  for  Boolong,  as  you  said ;  and  your  plaids 
and  things  is  in  a  carriage  about  the  middle  of  the 
train,  which  the  guard  have  turned  the  key  of.” 

A  very  slight  inclination  of  the  head  was  all  the 
notice  the  master  vouchsafed  to  his  servant ’s  com¬ 
munication,  but  he  turned  to  him  a  minute  after¬ 
wards  and  said,  “  Be  sure  Captain  Harvey  has  the 
Stanhope  as  usual,  whenever  he  wishes  it,  and  tell 
Gibbs  not  to  forget  about  taking  Brown  Bess  to 
Tattersall’s  before  the  30th.” 

The  man  touched  his  hat,  but  made  no  other 
answer.  Still  he  lingered  near,  as  though  he  had 
something  he  wished,  yet  feared  to  say.  Presently 
he  summoned  the  needtbl  courage.  “  I  was  think¬ 
ing,  colonel,  if  I  might  make  so  bold,  and  it  was  n’t 
inconvenient,  may  be  you ’d  give  me  leave  to  take  a 
week ’s  run  into  Warwickshire  while  you  ’re  away, 
and  when  the  young  ’osses  is  out  at  grass.  ]\Iy 
father ’s  getting  an  old  man,  and  he ’s  been  bad  witli 
the  rheumatics  this  three  months  past,  and  I  have  n’t 
seen  him  now  for  better  than  six  year.” 

The  colonel  looked  with  superb  astonishment  at 
the  man,  whose  audacity  had  led  him  to  prefer  such 
a  request  to  /lim. 

“  I)on’t  let  me  be  bothered  aliout  such  things !  ” 
he  answered,  haughtily ;  “  find  out  from  Gibbs  if 
you  can  be  spared.” 

The  words  were  not  unkindly  meant,  perhaps, 
still  I  thought  he  might  have  spoken  more  as  if  the 
man  beside  him  had  been  a  fellow-creature,  and  not 
only  a  machine,  —  a  mere  hireling  who  minded  his 
horses,  and  took  his  money  in  return,  but  between 
whom  and  himself  there  could,  of  course,  be  nothing 
else  in  common. 

Once  more  the  young  groom  touched  his  hat,  and 
still  respectfully,  but  I  could  see  that  the  man’s  face 
tamed  a  shade  or  two  paler,  and  1  could  almost 
hear  his  quiet  sigh.  I  ilare  say  he  was  thinking  that 
the  autocrat  Gibbs  might,  perhaps,  prove  unpracti- 
cablc,  and,  if  so,  that  he  might  never  see  the  poor 
old  man  of  whom  he  had  spoken  alive  again.  And 
after  all  it  was  his  father,  and  perhaps  his  feelings 
were  as  strong  and  tender  as  those  of  his  master, 
although  he  had  called  it  Boolong,  and  talked  about 
six  year  instead  of  years. 

I  watched  the  tall  figure  of  the  officer  as  he  stood 
with  his  side-face  turned  towards  me,  and  wondered 


a  little  sadly  whether  his  was  one  of  those  wasted 
lives  of  which,  alas  !  we  see  so  many  around  us ;  for 
I  c.all  every  man’s  life  wasted,  however  busily  it 
may  be  spent,  whose  ambition  never  rises  beyond 
the  gratification  of  his  own  selfish  desires ;  whose 
spirit  and  energies  are  never  kindled  by  the  noble 
longing  to  do  some  good  for  his  fellow-mcn.  I  easily 
pictured  to  myself  this  man,  with  his  delicate  Nor¬ 
man  features  and  heavy  cavalry  mustache,  as  mak¬ 
ing  one  amongst  the  aristocratic  crowd  of  idlers  who 
are  to  be  seen  by  scores  and  hundreds  in  the  season, 
leaning  over  the  railings  of  the  Serpentine  drive  in 
Hyde  Park,  and  this  not  once  in  a  way  for  an  occa¬ 
sional  hour  of  relaxation,  but  day  after  day  and  week 
after  week  throughout  the  balmy  montlis  of  May  and 
June.  And  I  cannot  help  asking  here,  par  paren- 
these,  “  Is  this  a  life  for  a  man,  a  true  man  ?  I  am 
told  that  such  men  would  be  the  first  to  lead  a 
forlorn  hope  up  the  deadly  breach,  or  to '  carry  a 
wounded  comrade  out  of  the  fire  of  the  enemy,  and 
I  am  ready  enough  to  believe  it ;  but  I  much  doubt 
if  their  “  season’s  ”  training  fits  them  well  for  the 
trials  and  difficulties  of  everyday  life,  or  would  ever 
nerve  them  for  the  more  silent  but  not  less  noble 
deeds  of  Christian  liercasm.  ^len  such  as  these 
would  go  through  fire  and  water  to  win  the  Victoria 
Cross,  but  1  doubt  if  they  would  so  much  as  stretch 
forth  a  hand  to  grasp  a  martyr’s  crown. 

But  I  have  grown  too  serious,  and  wandered  from 
my  subject,  as  I  so  often  do,  my  subject  for  the  mo¬ 
ment  being  the  handsome  colonel  who  stooil  there 
so  composedly,  little  dreaming  of  the  interest  he  was 
e.xciting  in  a  foolish  ohl  woman ’s  mind.  One  source 
of  e.xcitemeut  I  could  see  lie  had  more  than  some 
others.  He  was  evidently  a  mountaineer,  —  the  well- 
worn,  deeply-notched  Alpen  stock  his  servant  was 
carrying  with  his  guns,  said  as  much,  while  his  own 
easy  and  graceful  carriage  confirmed  it.  I  should 
like  to  have  seen  him  among  the  mountains,  pre¬ 
paring  to  encamp  for  the  night  at  the  rocks  of  the 
Grands  Mulcts,  or  tranqiing  steadily  onwards  over 
the  ice-fields  of  Monte  Rosa.  I  should  like  to  have 
seen  the  healthy  glow  of  exer.:;sc  and  nniiiiation 
flushing  over  his  pale  cheeks  at  such  a  time.  Not 
that  1  would  be  thought  to  advocate,  in  general,  thp 
spirit  of  reckless  presumjituous  daring  wliich  tempts 
men  to  court  danger,  —  to  gamble,  as  it  were,  with 
their  own  lives  for  a  stake,  not  for  the  sake  of  any 
good  that  may  accrue  to  their  fellow-creatures,  but 
merely  to  accomplish  that  which  others  have  failed 
to  do  ;  it  is  an  evil  spirit  which  has  numbered  too 
many  noble  names  amongst  its  victims  within  the  last 
few  years.  But  still  I  could  not  help  thinking  that 
in  the  case  of  this  man  the  very  consciousne.ss  of 
“  something  attempted,  something  done,”  would  light 
up  those  haughty  features  with  altogether  a  pleasant¬ 
er  and  a  better  expression  than  they  were  wearing 
then. 

V’ery  soon  I  found  that  I  was  not  the  only  person 
in  whom  the  guardsman  (for  guardsman  I  was  sure 
he  was  or  had  been)  h.ail  awakened  feelings  of  in¬ 
terest.  Standing  near  to  me,  in  the  waiting-room, 
and  watching  him  with  envious  and  admiring  eyes, 
were  two  of  the  brightest  and  dearest  of  English 
boys.  Tliey  would  never  have  forgiven  me  for  call¬ 
ing  them  so,  for  they  did  their  best  to  look  like  full- 
grown  men ;  but  boys  they  were  to  all  intents  and 
purjKjses,  —  happy,  handsome,  honest  boys,  such  as 
England  has  a  right  to  be  jiroud  of.  Of  course  they 
had  come  in  a  hansom,  and  were  decked  out  in  all 
the  resplendency  of  perfectly  new  travelling  cos¬ 
tumes  and  surmounted,  or  finished  off,  by  two  very 
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fresh-colored  Russian  leather  belts  and  pouches. 
There  was  a  strong  smell  of  Russian  leather  in  the 
waiting-room  for  some  time  after,  I  remember. 
Probably  they  were  going  abroad  for  the  first  time ; 
indeed,  I  heard  them  say  as  much,  for  I  could  hear 
a  good  deal  of  their  easy,  school-boy  talk  ;  but  all 
the  time,  though  they  never  spoke  of  him,  I  could 
see  that  their  eyes  scarcely  moved  from  the  tall  fig¬ 
ure  of  iny  colonel,  who  still  stood  in  his  lounging, 
listless  attitude,  almost  blocking  up  the  door-way  of 
the  room.  I  could  see  how  they  longed  to  imitate 
the  easy  grace  of  that  aristo<;ratic  “  pose.”  I  fancied 
they  envied  the  cut  of  his  garments,  Irom  the  crown 
of  his  wide-awake  hat  to  the  very  sole  of  his  shooting 
boots,  and  would  have  given  a  good  deal  now  to 
get  rid  of  that  indescribable  air  of  newness  which 
pervaded  everything  they  had  on.  The  height  of 
their  ambition,  at  that  moment,  would,  I  believe, 
have  been  realized  if  they  could  have  copied  the 
half  drawling,  half  imperious  tone  in  wliich  he 
presently  demanded  from  the  officiating  clerk  a 
“through  ticket”  for  Geneva.  But  I  could  not 
wish  them  to  succeed.  Boys  they  were,  —  brave, 
honest  boys,  —  and  such  might  they  long  remain,  — 
long  might  those  bright  faces  be  saved  from  wear¬ 
ing  the  weary,  dissatisfied  look  of  the  man  of  the 
world ! 

I  thought  of  a  boy,  just  such  a  lad  as  one  of 
these,  who  had  gone  away  to  sea,  one  April  morn¬ 
ing,  years  and  years  before.  I  remembered  how 
his  arms  had  clung  round  my  neck,  at  that  his  first 
parting.  I  thought  of  his  hot  tears  upon  my  cheek, 
and  for  the  sake  of  my  sailor  laddie,  I  prayed  God 
to  ble.s8  these  two  dear  boys. 

All  of  a  sudden  there  was  an  exclamation  from 
one  of  them,  almost  shout. 

“  By  George,  Tom,  if  there  is  n’t  the  governor !  ” 

“  Nonsense !  Where  ?  I  declare,  so  it  is ! 
He ’s  cut  shop  for  an  hour  just  to  come  and  see  us 
off'.  What  an  old  brick  it  is  !  ” 

And  then  there  was  a  wild  rush  (it  was  perhaps 
as  well  for  the  stately  colonel  that  he  had  moved 
away  from  the  door-way  in  time),  and  my  eyes,  fol¬ 
lowing  in  the  direction  of  the  rush,  saw  in  the  dis¬ 
tance  a  stout,  cheery-looking  gentleman,  holding 
out  a  hand  to  each  of  the  boys,  who  looked  as  if 
they  would  like  to  have  hugged  him  then  and 
there.  I  did  not  see  much  of  them,  but  I  can 
vouch  for  one  thing,  —  that  the  crisp  bank-note 
which  was  paid  for  the  first  day’s  travelling  ex¬ 
penses  did  not  come  out  of  either  of  the  Russian 
leather  bags. 

The  confusion  was  at  its  height  now.  Tlie  time 
at  which  the  tidal  train  was  announced  to  start  was 
fast  approaching,  and  the  passengers  began  to  ar¬ 
rive  in  greater  numbers.  There  were  many  speci¬ 
mens  of  the  genius  “snob,”  such  snobs  as  John 
Leech  loved  to  draw  for  us,  —  vulgar,  yet  good-tem¬ 
pered,  and  arrayed  in  all  the  glorious  varieties  of 
checks  and  stripes.  There  was  the  British  pater¬ 
familias  “  ordinary,”  very  red  and  very  hot,  strug¬ 
gling  vainly  to  coUect  the  scattered  members  of  his 
family,  who  would  wander  about  to  look  at  book¬ 
stalls  and  time-tables.  There  was  the  inevitable 
old  maid,  with  her  poodle  dog  and  parrot.  There 
was  the  West-end  milliner,  proceeding  to  Paris  in 
search  of  the  newest  fashions;  well-dressed  and 
lady-like,  perfectly  at  her  ease,  and  self-possessed, 
in  the  midst  of  all  the  noise  and  hustle  that  reigned 
around.  There  were  several  “Mossoos,”  talking 
loudly  and  energetically,  as  is  the  custom  of  their 
nation ;  and  more  than  one  German,  unwashed  and 


unkempt,  sallow  of  complexion,  and  dirty  of  linen, 
looking  meditative  and  melancholy,  as  though  the 
horrors  of  sea-sickness  were  already  in  anticipation. 
Altogether  it  was  a  strange  picture  of  men  and 
manners,  a  curious  melange  of  faces  and  voices; 
and  to  think  that  this  same  scene  goes  on  day  after 
day,  and  year  after  year ;  that  every  day  at  the  ap¬ 
pointed  hour  just  such  a  crowd  of  human  beings  is 
to  be  seen  streaming  through  the  station,  —  that 
every  day  that  tidal  train  carries  its  living  freight  of 
men  and  women  to  the  coast  of  our  little  island, 
from  thence  to  be  tranywrted  to  almost  every  part 
of  the  known  world.  To  think,  too,  what  a  world 
within  itself  is  the  heart  of  every  one  of  those  men 
and  women  as  they  travel  on,  —  what  a  wealth  of 
happiness,  or  crushing  weight  of  misery,  what  de¬ 
lirious  dreams  of  ambition,  or  what  agonies  of  re¬ 
morse  may  be  shut  up  in  each  of  those  human 
beings’  hearts,  and  carried  with  them  where  they 
go.  The  readers  of  Carlyle  will  remember  Teufels- 
drock’s  quaint  wish  to  lift  the  roofs  of  the  Cologne 
houses,  and  see  what  was  passing  at  the  same  time 
under  each.  If  such  a  fanciful  idea  couhl  be  carried 
out  with  regard  to  the  tidal  train  and  its  passengers, 
— lif  by  some  witchery  the  veil  which  here  sep¬ 
arates  the  unseen  from  the  seen  could  be  lifted, — 
I  fancy  we  should  sometimes  see  startling  things 
enough. 

Moralizing  again,  as  usual.  I  was  standing  at  the 
window  which  looked  on  to  the  platform  whilst 
thinking  out  these  thoughts,  and  so  did  not  notice 
that  a  large  party  of  lailies  and  gentlemen  had  come 
into  the  waiting-room,  till  I  heard  them  talking  in 
low,  earnest  tones.  I  glanced  round  for  an  instant, 
but  soon  resumed  my  old  jxisture,  for  there  was  a 
look  of  subdued  sadness  in  the  faces  of  all  there 
assembled,  which  instinctively  repelled  all  idle  or 
impertinent  curiosity.  I  was  the  only  other  occupant 
of  the  room,  and  either  they  did  not  observe  me,  or 
else  they  were  too  much  engrossed  with  the  painful 
interest  of  the  moment  to  heed  that  a  stranger  was 
within  hearing,  and  so  I  soon  learnt  from  their  own 
lips  the  errand  on  which  they  had  come. 

One  of  the  party  was  Eastward  bound,  I  had 
guessed  it  before,  when  I  saw  one  of  the  young  men 
leave  the  waiting-room,  and  take  his  stand  beside  a 
trunk,  piled  up  with  unmistakable  officer’s  luggage. 
The  name  was  on  the  bo.xes  in  large  white  letters,  — 
Lieutenant  Arthur - (I  could  not  see  the  sur¬ 

name),  — th  Regiment,  passenger  to  Calcutta,  via 
Marseilles. 

This  was  the  secret  then,  of  these  sad  faces,  and 
of  that  subdued  weeping,  —  this  was  the  spell  which 
had  summoned  together  that  little  band  of  loving 
relatives  and  friends  to  see  the  last  of  the  dear  son 
and  brother  before  he  sailed  for  India.  It  was 
strange  that  I  should  have  been  thinking  of  my  sail¬ 
or  laddie^  just  a  little  while  before,  only  to  be  remind¬ 
ed  of  him  again  so  soon ;  for  another  “  mother  took 
leave  of  her  son  that  day.”  I  had  seen  her  in  that 
one  short  glance,  standing  in  the  midst  of  the  little 
sorrowing  circle,  —  the  calmest,  the  bravest  of  them 
all,  —  a  tall,  handsome  old  latly,  dressed  in  widow’s 
weeds,  though  her  widowhood  was  evidently  not  of 
recent  date,  ^e  was  very  pale,  and  her  telltale 
eyelids  looked  heavy  and  swollen  ;  but  still  she  was 
quite  calm,  and  was  even  talking  cheerfully.  The 
others  were  weeping,  but  in  her  eyes  there  were  no 
tears.  She  was  brave  for  her  boy’s  sake,  and,  God 
helping  her,  she  would  bear  up  bravely  to  the  last. 

“  Be  a  good  man,  Artie,  my  dear,”  she  said,  look¬ 
ing  tenderly  into  his  face. 
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“  Mother,  I  ’ll  try,”  was  his  answer. 

“  How  could  you  let  my  mother  come  here  to¬ 
day  ?  ”  I  heard  one  of  the  gentlemen  ask  of  his 
sister.  “  It  is  enough  to  kill  her.” 

“  She  would  come,”  was  the  reply.  “  She  said  it 
would  be  better  for  her  afterwards,  and  so  I  believe 
it  will.” 

I  could  not  resist  glancing  round  once  more. 
They  were  not  thinking  of  me,  and  so  I  hope  it  was 
not  seen.  The  tall  soldier  was  bending  over  his  old 
mother,  caressing  tenderly  the  hand  she  had  laid 
upon  his  arm.  “  Only  four  years,  mother,”  I  heanl 
him  say,  “  I  shall  only  be  away  four  years.  It  seems 
a  long  time  to  look  forward  to,  but  it  will  soon  be 
over,  and  then  you  will  have  me  home  again,  strong 
and  true  as  ever,  and  loving  you  all  as  dearly  as 
now.” 

Those  Lost  words  were  meant  I  believe  for  other 
ears  than  his  mother’s,  for  he  was  not  looking  at  her 
when  he  spoke  them.  There  was  a  young  girl 
standing  near,  who  was  no  sister  of  Arthur’s,  though 
she  must  have  been  a  relative  or  some  dear  friend, 
or  she  would  scarcely  have  been  there  that  day.  He 
called  her  by  her  Christian  name,  but  when  the 
time  came  for  the  parting  caresses,  he  asked  for  no 
kiss  from  her,  only  he  held  her  hand  in  a  clasp 
which  seemed  as  though  it  never  would  end,  and  his 
eyes  were  all  the  while  looking  down  upon  her  with 
that  old,  old  look,  which  a  man  has  but  for  one 
woman  in  the  world. 

“  Good  by,  Margaret,”  he  said ;  “  you  will  not 
forget  me  in  four  years  ?  ” 

“  No,  Arthur,  I  shall  not  forget  you  in  four  years,” 
she  answered,  in  a  low  voice,  and  then,  for  one  mo¬ 
ment,  her  eyes  were  raised  to  his. 

It  was  the  only  word  of  love  that  passed  between 
them,  if  word  of  love  it  could  be  called  ;  if  he  could 
not  read  the  truth  aright  in  the  shy,  tender  look  of 
those  beautiful  eyes,  all  I  can  say  is  that  he  was  not 
worthy  of  the  treasure  he  had  won.  I  could  read  it 
plainly  enough ;  not  in  four  years,  no,  nor  in  forty 
times  four  years,  would  she  Ibrget,  —  through  lile 
unto  death  she  would  be  true  to  him,  though  all  the 
world  else  were  false.  He  might  forget,  amidst  the 
attractions  of  Calcutta,  or  the  blandishments  of 
Cashmere,  but  she  would  remember  still.  F roni  that 
day  forth  she  would  sing  the  song  of  “  Maggie’s 
Secret  ”  with  a  new  and  conscious  meaning, 
and  linger  with  a  deeper  pathos  on  the  closing 
wofds :  — 

“  I  tell  them  they  need  not  come  wooing  to  me, 

For  my  heart,  my  heart  is  over  the  sea.*’ 

The  starting  time  came,  and  the  warning  bell  riing 
out  its  summons  to  all  tardy  travellers. 

I  slipped  quietly  from  the  room,  unwilling  to  in¬ 
trude  upon  the  last  sacred  moments  of  parting,  and 
anxious  if  the  truth  must  be  told,  to  see  the  last  of 
the  little  group  in  which  I  had  been  so  deeply  inter- 
eated.  They  had  lingered  till  nearly  the  last 
moment,  and  now  followed  me  quickly  on  to  the 
platform.  I  watched  them  from  a  safe  distance,  and 
saw  the  poor  mother  still  clinging  with  trembling 
hands  to  the  boy  she  was  about  to  lose.  I  saw  the 
young  man  who  had  been  watching  by  the  luggage 
come  forward  and  grasp  his  brother’s  hand,  and  then 
point  to  the  carriage  in  which  he  had  secured  a 
seat.  Another  moment  or  two,  and  those  frail  hands 
were  fain  to  loose  their  clinging  hold ;  the  shrill 
whistle  sounded,  and  the  tided  train  started  on  its 

wav  to  F - ,  carrying  with  it  one  heavy  heart 

at  least,  that  day. 

The  excitement  and  confusion  were  over  for  the 


time,  and  the  officials  and  friends  of  the  passengers 
began  to  move  away.  I  saw  the  tall  colonel’s  groom 
touch  his  hat  mechanically  to  the  departing  train, 
and  with  a  thoughtful  face,  and  a  mind  l)ent  on 
things  far  away,  perhaps,  take  his  place  silently  in 
the  Stanhope  beside  his  fellow-servant,  and  drive 
away.  Then  I  saw  the  old  widow  lady  coming 
slowly  back,  leaning  heavily  on  her  eldest  son’s  arm ; 
her  lips  and  cheeks  were  pale  as  those  of  the  dead, 
and  there  was  a  look  of  speechless  sorrow  in  her 
face  which  I  shall  never  forget  to  my  dying  day. 
Instinctively  I  turned  away,  not  caring  to  be  seen 
watching,  and  as  I  did  so,  the  worthy  merchant,  the 
fatlicr  of  my  two  merry  bo}'s,  came  bustling  past, 
and  sprang  into  the  first  hansom  cab,  looking  now 
as  if  he  had  forgotten  there  were  such  things  as  boys 
in  the  world,  and  the  whole  object  of  his  life  was  to 
get  back  to  that  money-making  hive  ’ylept  the  City 
as  fast  as  possible. 

And  now  that  the  tidal  train  was  fairly  gone, 
there  came  another  interval  of  peace  and  quietness, 
which  lasted  for  a  considerable  time.  It  was  strange 
the  contrast  which  only  a  few  moments  of  time 
made  in  the  aspect  of  life  as  seen  at  a  railway- 
station.  For  one  half-hour  the  porters,  guards,  pas¬ 
sengers,  and  cabmen  were  to  be  seen  running  hither 
ami  thither,  hot  and  breathless,  as  though  life  itself 
were  not  long  enough  for  the  fulfilment  of  their  ap¬ 
pointed  tasks.  In  the  next  the  very  same  men 
would  congregate  in  languid  groups,  leaning  against 
the  pillars,  and  looking  as  if  the  smallest  excitement 
would  be  welcome  to  enliven  the  dreary  monotony 
of  their  existence,  and  then  some  distant  shriek  of 
an  engine  would  be  heard,  and  all  would  suddenly 
wake  up  into  activity  again.  “  Now  then,  noisy  !  ” 
I  heard  a  man  call  out  once  to  a  stray  engine  which 
was  puffing  and  running  about  on  the  rails  like  a 
mad  thing,  but  with  something  of  method  in  its  mad¬ 
ness,  I  suppose.  As  for  myself,  I  was  not  alt(^cther 
proof  against  the  prevailing  feeling  of  reaction  ;  the 
waiting-room  felt  quite  lonely  for  a  little  while,  after 
those  in  whom  I  had  been  so  much  interested  had 
disappeared.  I  took  up  my  discarded  work,  and 
began  tatting  vigorously,  at  the  same  time  giving 
the  reins  to  my  thoughts,  and  letting  them  wander 
where  they  would. 

About  one  o’clock  the  passengers  for  the  mid-day 
trains  made  their  appearance,  and  again  the  plat¬ 
form  was  crowded  with  busy,  restless  beings, — 
again  following  each  other  in  quick  succession,  like 
the  painted  figures  of  a  phantasmagoria.  Many 
diffierent  families  of  men  and  women  came  in  and 
out  of  the  room  where  I  kept  my  solitary  watch. 
This  might  have  been  called  “  the  children’s  hour,” 
and  now  was  to  be  seen  also  the  greatest  number  of 
the  paterfamilias  tribe.  There  was  the  paterfamilias 
aristocratic,  from  the  regions  of  Belgravia,  or  Ty- 
bumia,  with  his  hanghty-looking  wife,  and  well-be¬ 
haved  children,  who  looked  as  if  they  had  never 
known  what  it  was  to  have  a  goo<l  game  of  romps 
in  their  lives.  There,  by  way  of  contrast,  was  the 
paterfamilias  commercial,  fat  and  good-natured, 
“  raised  ”  probably  somewhere  between  the  Poul¬ 
try,  or  Cheapside,  who  had  torn  himself  from  the 
charms  of  his  ledger  to  enjoy  a  month’s  holiday  with 
his  numerous  progeny  at  the  seaside.  What  with 
nurses  and  babies,  and  spades  and  hoops,  and  per¬ 
ambulators,  there  did  not  seem  an  inch  of  room  to 
spare,  so  long  as  this  party  were  in  the  neighbor^ 
hood.  There  came  the  papa,  bumptious  and  blus¬ 
tering,  short  of  stature,  and  short  of  h’s,  and  not  too 
long-sufTering  in  point  of  temper.  I  was  much  re- 
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joiccd  when,  after  much  bustlinj;  in  and  out,  he 
fetched  away  his  wife  and  daughters,  at  last,  with 
the  words,  “  Now  Mrs.  Hutchinson,  if  you  please.” 
Of  course,  there  was  the  papa  primus,  which,  being 
inU*rpreted,  means  the  papa  with  his  first  baby,  —  a 
little,  soft,  pink  mortal,  say  unknown,  lying  fast  asleep 
in  the  nurse’s  arms,  and  nearly  smothered  in  lace  and 
embroidery,  and  in  the  pearl-gray  merino  hood,  which 
no  doubt  had  been  the  christening  gift  of  grand¬ 
mamma.  It  was  a  pretty  sight  to  see  the  young 
father  and  mother  watching  with  tender  glances  their 
little  sleeping  baby,  as  though  underneath  that  gray 
hood  was  the  most  precious  thing  the  world  con¬ 
tained,  as,  of  course,  it  was  to  them.  Besides  these, 
there  was  the  paterfamilias  parsonic,  in  the  stiflest  of 
white  ties,  and  straightest  of  black  garments,  lie 
and  his  faded-looking  wife  kept  strict  watch  and 
ward  over  their  children,  I  suppose,  lest  they  should 
be  contaminated  by  the  society  of  other  children 
“  of  the  world,”  who  were  running  about  at  greater 
liberty.  But  lialte  la  !  my  pien  runs  on  too  fast.  Mj/ 
husband  is  a  clergyman  of  the  Church  of  England, 
and  I  see  his  kind  eyes  fixed  on  me  with  a  look  of 
mild  reproach,  as  I  write  that  last  sentence. 

About  half  an  hour  before  the  afternoon  train  for 
n —  was  to  start,  a  party  entered  the  waiting- 
room  consisting  of  a  lady  and  her  daughter  and  one 
female  servant.  They  were  all  dressed  in  deep 
mourning,  the  lady  in  fresh  widow’s  weeds.  She  was 
still  young  in  years,  but  her  face  was  wan  and  c.are- 
worn,  as  though  she  had  grown  ohl  before  her  time 
with  sorrow  and  anxiety.  You  had  not  to  look  fiir 
to  find  the  cause  of  her  present  trouble,  —  her 
daughter  was  evidently  a  confirmed  invalid.  The 
mother  and  the  servant,  a  true  “  Peggotty  ”  both  in 
appearance  and  devotion,  had  supported  her  care¬ 
fully  into  the  room,  and  laid  her  on  one  of  the  sofas 
to  rest ;  and  then  Peggotty  went  away  to  transact  all 
the  needful  business  connected  with  tickets  and  lug¬ 
gage  ;  and  the  lady  sat  watching  her  sick  child,  but 
furtively,  as  though  she  feared  to  give  her  pain. 
She  was  a  girl  of  about  fifteen  years  of  age,  and 
would  have  been  very  lovely  but  for  the  too  per¬ 
ceptible  evidences  of  weakness  and  disease.  She 
was  painfully  thin ;  her  hands  were  almost  trans¬ 
parent,  and  her  cheeks  colorless  except  for  the 
flushed  hectic  spots,  where,  to  use  the  language  of  a 
modern  writer,  “  Consumption  had  hung  out  her 
red  Hag  of  no  surrender.”  She  seemed  restless  and 
impatient  even  of  the  short  delay,  and  yet  her  tem¬ 
per  must  have  been  by  nature  gentle,  for  her  eyes 
filled  with  tears  once  when  she  saw  her  mother’s 
look  of  pitiful  rebuke. 

“  I  did  not  mean  to  be  impatient,  mamma,”  I 
heard  her  say,  “  but  it  is  so  hard  to  help  it  some¬ 
times.” 

I  could  not  hear  the  mother’s  answer,  perhaps 
there  was  none  to  hear ;  but  I  saw  th.at  she  laid  her 
band  caressingly  on  the  young  girl’s  heatl,  and 
lookeil  at  her  with  eyes  full  of  a  patient  tenderness 
which  no  fretfulness  or  selfishness  would  ever  weary 
out.  “  The  only  child  of  her  mother,  and  she  was 
a  widow.”  It  was  not  difficult  to  guess  their  desti¬ 
nation.  They  were  going  to  the  south  coast  to  try 
and  “  cheat  the  cold  English  winter  ”  as  the  saying 

is,  and  to  see  whether  the  milder  climate  of  II - 

would  win  for  the  poor  doomed  girl  a  few  more 
weeks  and  months  of  weary  life. 

“  We  shall  have  you  quite  strong  there  soon,  I 
hope,  my  darling,”  the  lady  said. 

God  help  her  poor  mother  if  she  were  no  hypo¬ 
crite,  —  if  she  were  really  trusting  in  the  hope  of 


which  she  spoke  !  I  could  see  the  sentence  of  death 
written  plainly  enough  in  those  wasted  features  and 
hectic  cheeks,  and  could  she  be  so  wilfully  blind  ? 

It  could  but  be  a  question  of  time ;  not  H - ,  not 

Madeira  even,  could  save  her  now,  or  arrest  for 
more  than  a  few  weeks,  perhaps,  the  progress  of  the 
fell  disea.se.  Again  I  say,  God  help  her  if  she  were 
trusting  to  such  a  broken  reed  as  the  hope  of  her 
child’s  recovery  !  Ay  !  and  lie  would  help  her,  too, 
when  the  parting  time  came,  as  lie  has  helped  and 
comforted  many  a  broken-hearted  mourner  before. 
We  have  all  heard  of  One  who  wept  beside  the 
grave  of  Lazarus,  and  had  compassion  on  the  child¬ 
less  widow  of  Nain. 

But  1  must  not  linger  longer  over  these  mournful 
details,  or  I  shall  make  the  reader’s  heart  as  sad  as 
my  own  was  while  I  was  watching  this  little  scene. 
Many  bright  faces,  many  gay,  laughing  groups  of 
passengers  p.ossed  before  me  that  day,  but  the  sad 
ones  made  tlie  deepest  impression,  as  they  always 
do.  Why  is  it,  I  wonder  ?  I  do  not  know  if  others 
feel  as  I  do,  but  to  my  wayward  heart  it  has  always 
seemed  far  easier  to  weep  with  those  that  weep 
than  “  to  rejoice  with  those  that  rejoice.”  We  read 
much  of  the  Joy  of  the  angels  in  heaven ;  is  it 
because  of  our  fallen  nature  that  we  have  so  little 
sympathy  with  the  joys  of  our  fellow-men  on  earth  ‘I 

For  the  half  past  four  o’clock  train  for  D - 

came  the  bride  and  bridegroom. 

I  suppose  that  on  an  average  one  newly-married 
couple  per  diem  at  the  very  least  start  from  the 
L - station,  and  so  I  call  them  the  bride  and  bride¬ 

groom  for  the  day.  She  was  a  pretty,  shy  young 
creature,  scarcely  twenty,  I  should  say,  very  lady¬ 
like  in  appearance,  and  dressed  as  quietly  as  was 
compatible  with  the  fact  of  her  wearing  perfectly 
new  garments  froAi  head  to  foot.  He  was  tall  and 
manly-looking,  some  ten  years  older  than  his  new 
wife.  They  had  driven  to  the  station  in  a  private 
brougham,  and  evidently  did  all  they  could  to  im¬ 
pose  themselves  upon  the  public  as  an  old  steady¬ 
going  married  couple;  but  it  was  of  no  use.  As 
if  any  one  could  have  mistaken,  for  an  instant,  the 
bright  light  of  happiness  in  the  bride’s  eyes,  or  the 
magnificent  pri<le  of  the  bridegroom’s  manner,  even 
if  the  telltale  favor  which  fell  out  of  the  man-ser¬ 
vant’s  hat  by  accident  when  he  took  leave  of  his  mas¬ 
ter  had  not  betrayed  the  fact.  When  her  husband 
left  her  for  a  few  minutes  and  went  out  on  to  the 
platform,  the  lady  walked  to  the  window  and  watched 
his  every  movement.  As  she  stood  there  I  could 
see  how  much  of  inward  e.xcitement  she  was  feeling, 
in  spite  of  her  quiet,  self-controlled  manner.  Her 
color  came  and  went,  and  more  than  once  the  pretty 
gray  eyes  filled  with  teivrs.  Perhaps,  then,  she  was 
thinking  of  her  mother’s  last  kiss,  or  of  her  father’s 
white  face  as  he  put  her  in  the  carriage,  or  of  the 
little  brothers  and  sisters  who  had  cried  as  if  their 
hearts  would  break  when  they  had  wished  her  good 
by.  But  the  tears  were  all  gone  when  she  sprang 
forward  to  meet  her  husband  at  the  door,  even  be¬ 
fore  she  heard  his  voice  calling  her. 

'  “  Now,  Alice,  come,  my  darling !” 

He  did  not  seem  to  care  in  the  least  whether  the 
old  lady  who  sat  quietly  tatting  by  the  fire  noticed 
how  tenderly  that  last  word  was  spoken. 

There  was  a  party  of  young  oflScers,  belonging  no 
doubt  to  the  D -  Castle  garrison,  standing  to¬ 

gether  on  the  platform  and  waiting  for  the  train  to 
start.  They  made  room  for  the  lady  and  gentle¬ 
man  to  pass,  eying  them  in  the  mean  time  with  sig¬ 
nificant  glances.  The  truth  was  as  plain  to  them 
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as  it  was  to  me.  Indeed  everybody  about  the  sta¬ 
tion  seemed  to  know  by  intuition  there  had  been  a 
wedding  somewhere  that  morning,  and  that  these  two 
were  the  culprits.  And  the  guard,  who  touched  his 
hat  to  them  at  the  carriage-door,  would  no  more 
have  dreamt  of  filling  up  the  vacant  seat  in  their 
coupe,  than  of  doing  —  what  shall  I  say  ?  —  well, 
of  mistaking  my  old  leather  trunk  (done  up  in  can¬ 
vas,  after  the  manner  of  females),  to  be  part  of  the 
officers’  luggage. 

And  now  once  more  there  wa.s  a  long  interval  of 
quietness,  —  at  least  of  quietness  for  me,  for  I  began 
to  feel  a  little  weary,  and  crept  closer  to  the  cheer¬ 
ful  fire.  The  day,  as  I  have  said  before,  was  wet 
and  gloomy,  the  twilight  deepened  quickly,  and 
while  it  was  still  quite  early,  the  waiting-room  be¬ 
came  almost  dark.  But  though  dark,  it  was  very 
comfortable,  —  the  room  itself  was  comfortable,  the 
fire  and  my  arm-chair  were  comfortable,  and  I  was 
very  sleepy.  I  put  down  my  work,  and  began  to 
look  into  the  fire  and  meditate,  and  then,  —  well,  I 
suppose  I  must  have  fallen  asleep,  for  during  about 
the  space  of  an  hour  I  had  no  further  recollection 
of  anything,  except  a  kind  of  confused  vision,  in  which 
the  faces  of  persons  I  had  seen  during  the  day  were  re- 

Froduced  under  quite  new  and  original  circumstances. 

fancied  1  saw  the  handsome  colonel  of  the  morn¬ 
ing  amidst  the  eternal  snows  of  some  mountain  pass 
in  Switzerland ;  above  him  frowned  a  gigantic  wall 
of  ice,  steep  and  straight  as  the  Mur  de  la  Cole; 
below  was  a  precipitous  ravine.  He  was  kneeling 
at  the  edge  of  the  narrow  path,  leaning  over,  at  the 
risk  of  life  and  limb,  to  catch  sight  of  something 
which  had  fallen  into  the  erevass  beneath.  His 
teeth  were  set  fast,  his  eyes  flashing,  and  his  whole 
face  glowing  with  an  expression  of  eagerness  and 
desperate  resolution.  By  his  side,  pale  and  shiver¬ 
ing  with  fear,  stood  one  of  the  young  boys  whom  I 
had  seen  watching  him  in  the  morning  with  such 
admiring  eyes.  He  had  better  cause  for  the  ad¬ 
miration  now. 

“  There  he  is !  ”  the  colonel  exclaimed,  “  I  see  him 
now  !  Thank  God  !  he  is  not  dead,  for  he  sees  us, 
and  lifts  his  arm  in  answer  to  mv  signal.  Lean  far¬ 
ther  over,  my  boy,  there,  —  I  ’ll  told  you,  and  you  ’ll 
see  him  too.  Now  for  the  roi)es  and  guides,  and  in 
an  hour’s  time  we  will  have  him  up  here  safe  and 
sound,  I  hope.” 

Next  I  saw  the  young  Indian  officer  lying  in  the 
moonlight,  on  the  deck  of  a  large  vessel  which  was 
just  about  to  enter  the  harbor  of  Gibraltar,  on  her 
homeward  voyage.  He  held  a  picture  in  his  right 
hand,  a  portrait,  not  of  either  of  his  sisters,  but  of 
the  girl  whom  he  had  called  hlargaret,  and  whose 
hana  he  had  held  so  tenderly  before  he  parted  from 
her  that  day.  The  face  was  unchanged,  except  that 
in  four  years  the  girl  he  had  left  behind  him  had  be¬ 
come  a  noble  and  beautiful  woman.  And  then  the 
picture  became  the  reality,  and  I  saw  the  two,  Mar¬ 
garet  and  Arthur,  kneeling  side  by  side  in  the  chan¬ 
cel  of  a  little  Gothic  church;  a  clergyman  in  bis 
white  surplice  stood  before  them,  and  I  heard  a 
voice,  as  of  some  one  at  a  great  distance,  speaking' 
these  words,  “  Those  whom  God  hath  joined  together 
let  not  man  put  asunder.” 

After  that  I  saw  in  my  dream  a  lady  and  gentle¬ 
man  walking  arm-in-arm,  by  the  sea-shore,  one 
bright  summer’s  morning.  Their  faces  were  turned 
away  from  me,  so  that  I  could  not  tell  whether  it  was 
the  bride  and  bridegroom  of  the  afternoon,  or  the 
widowed  mother  of  the  invalid  girl,  and  some  one 
else ;  and  just  as  they  were  about  to  turn,  and  I 


should  have  seen  them  closer,  my  own  head  fell  for¬ 
ward  with  a  great  jerk,  and  I  awoke  with  a  sudden 
start,  feeling  vastly  ashamed  of  myself  when  I  found 
that  I  was  no  longer  the  only  occupant  of  the  wait¬ 
ing-room.  Not  that  the  lady  who  was  sitting  on  the 
other  side  of  tlie  tire  had  noticed  me,  I  dare  say,  for 
she  seemed  fiir  too  much  absorbed  in  her  own  reflec¬ 
tions. 

She  was  a  motherly-looking  woman  of  about  for¬ 
ty  years  of  age,  and  would  liavc  been  very  hand¬ 
some  but  that  her  face  was  pale  and  sorrowful,  and 
her  eyes  bore  the  traces  of  recent  tears.  It  was  a 
kind  of  face  that  children  would  have  loved  instinc¬ 
tively,  and  I  felt  sure  that  many  a  little  one  had 
clung  with  caressing  arms  round  her  neck,  or, 
weaned  out  with  childish  griefs,  had  sobbed  itself  to 
sleep  in  her  loving  embrace.  She  was  very  quiet, 
and  her  grief  or  anxiety,  whatever  it  might  be,  had 
not  robbed  her  in  the  slightest  degree  of  her  self- 
possession.  She  sat  sometimes  looking  thoughtfully 
into  the  fire,  and  then  would  get  up,  and  walk 
quickly  to  the  door  or  window,  as  if  to  meet  some 
one  whom  she  was  expecting.  But  as  the  six  o’clock 

express  for  B - was  to  start  in  a  little  while,  and 

there  was  a  goo<l  deal  of  confusion  on  the  platfonn, 
she  did  not  leave  the  safe  shelter  of  the  waiting- 
room. 

Her  husband  joined  her  at  last,  —  a  stout,  mid¬ 
dle-aged  man,  with  an  honest-looking  English  face ; 
but  he  too,  seemed  nervous  and  anxious-looking. 
There  was  but  a  short  greeting  between  them,  but 
in  that  moment  ho  gave  her  a  quiet,  searching 
glance. 

“Ah !  Mary,  my  dear,  I  thought  I  should  find  you 
here.  Well  V  ” 

The  last  word  was  a  question,  as  she  well  knew  ; 
but  she  only  shook  her  head. 

“  Any  more  news  V  ”  he  asked. 

“  Yes,  I  have  heard  again.” 

“  Why  did  n’t  you  let  me  know  ?  ” 

“  It  woulil  have  been  too  late.  It  only  reached 
me  just  btd'ore  I  started,  and  I  knew  you  would  have 
left  the  office  to  come  here.  There  had  been  some 
delav.”  • 

“  Well,  what  news  ?  How  was  he  then  ?  ”  he 
asked,  impatiently :  but  he  knew  without  the  iisking, 
or  he  would  scarcely  have  learnt  it  from  her  answer. 
She  tried  to  say  the  one  word,  “  Worse,”  but  I  do 
not  think  her  lii)8  uttere<l  a  sound. 

“  Was  it  a  telegram  ?  ” 

“  Yes.” 

“  Let  me  see  it.” 

She  opened  her  travelling-bag  with  trembling 
fingers,  found  the  paper,  and  gave  it  to  him.  He 
put  up  his  double  eyeglass,  read  it  through  carefully, 
word  by  word,  then  shook  his  head  very  sadly,  and 
gave  it  back  to  her. 

“  Poor  little  fellow  !  He  is  very  bad  from  that,  I 
am  afraid,  —  as  bad  as  he  can  be.  However,  we  go 
by  the  six  o’clock  train,  and  shall  get  down  and  he 
at  the  school  before  half  past  eight,  —  that  is  all  we 
can  do.” 

No,  not  quite  all.  They  could  lift  their  hearts  in 
swift  and  secret  prayer  to  the  God  of  heaven,  and 
ask  Him  to  spare  to  them  the  little  child  whose  life 
was  even  then  hanging  in  the  balance.  And  in  the 
moment  of  solemn  silence  which  followed  I  believe  it 
was  this  they  did.  She  walked  towards  the  door, 
but  he  stopped  her.  “  The  train  will  not  go  yet 
for  twenty  minutes  ;  better  stay  here,  Mary,  it  is 
quieter.”  And  after  that  they  did  not  say  another 
word.  1  think  he  was  afiraid  to  speak  to  her  for  fear 
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of  shaking  her  self-control,  —  but  he  watched  her 
tenderly  all  the  same.  Tlie  time  seemed  to  pass 
very  slowly,  but  at  last  he  looked  at  his  watch  and 
then  laid  his  hand  on  her  arm  to  lead  her  away. 
He  was  more  impatient  himself  than  he  cared  to  ac¬ 
knowledge. 

Just  at  that  moment  a  man  in  a  rough  travelling 
coat  came  running  in  and  looked  quickly  round  the 
room. 

“  Is  there  any  one  of  the  name  of  Grant  here  ?  ” 
he  aiked,  “  Mr.  or  Mrs.  Grant  ?  ” 

“  Yes !  ”  e.xclaimed  the  gentleman  eagerly  ;  “  my 
name  is  Grant.  Have  yoa  any  message  lor  me  ? 

Do  you  come  from - ?  ” 

“  Yes  !  I  ’Ve  just  arrived  by  the  up  train,  and 
have  run  round  here  to  see  if  I  could  catch  you.” 
The  poor  man  was  so  out  of  breath  he  could  only 
speak  in  givsps.  “  1  ’ve  come  from  Dr.  Scott’s,  and 
he  asked  me  to  try  if  I  could  find  you  before  you 
started,  as  he  had  a  message  to  send  ;  he  thought 
you  would  come.”  And  here  he  stopped  fairly  for 
want  of  breath.  • 

“  Well  !  well  !  ”  exclaimed  Mr.  Grant,  impa¬ 
tiently,  and  he  took  hold  of  his  wife’s  hand.  Good 
heavens  !  how  the  jwor  mother  was  trembling  now. 

“  I  was  to  tell  you  your  liti  le  boy  w;is  better,  — 
much  better,  since  the  last  telegram  was  sent.  The 
fever  had  lessened,  and  he  had  been  sleeping  for 
more  than  an  hour  when  I  left.  I  know  what  you 
must  feel,  for  I  had  my  own  boy  like  this  last  year ; 
but  they  think  the  worst  is  over  now.” 

“ 'riiank  God!”  I  heanl  the  father  say.  Tlie 
un.>^])oken  prayer  was  answered  even  so  soon. 

“  That  was  all,  I  think,”  the  othiT  gentleman  con¬ 
tinued.  “  Y’’ou  ’ll  excuse  me  now,  I  must  be  off,  for 
I  am  in  a  desiK'rate  hurry  to  catch  another  train. 
No  thanks,  pray  !  ” 

Mr.  Grant  held  out  his  hand  and  clasped  the 
other’s  in  a  gnisp  of  iron.  “  I  wish  I  could  do  as 
much  for  you  some  day,  that ’s  all,”  ho  said,  and  the 
ne.vt  instant  the  good  Samaritan,  who  had  brought 
the  message,  was  gone. 

'Then  Mr.  Grant  turned  to  his  wife  and  i)ut  his 
arm  round  her  waist.  She  laid  her  head  on  his 
shoulder  and  burst  into  teai-s.  “  Tlicre,  Mary, 
<lon’t  cry  so,  my  dear,”  her  husb.antl  said,  but  his 
own  voice  trembled  not  a  little  ;  “  you  heard  what 
ho  said.  Thank  God  our  little  Charlie  is  lH;tter  !  ” 

“  Thank  God,  indeed,  but  we  must  go  all  the 
game,  .John,  —  we  must  go  alt  the  same  !  ” 

“  Of  coui-se,  my  love,  we  will.” 

I  believe  in  another  moment  I  should  have  cried 
too,  out  of  sheer  sympathy  with  that  poor  lady’s 
haj)piness.  I  was  pretending  to  look  very  intently 
into  the  fire,  so  that  they  miglit  not  think  about  me ; 
and  thus  standing,  with  my  back  to  the  door,  I  never 
knew  another  person  had  entered  the  room  till  I 
lelt  somebody’s  two  hands  on  my  sliouhlers,  and 
heard  a  well-known  voice  say,  “  Well,  Nelly,  old 
woman,  here  I  am  at  Lust ;  are  you  glad  to  see  me  ‘i 
Y’ou  must  be  tired  out  of  waiting.” 

I  turned  round,  and  there  was  my  dear,  kind  hus¬ 
band,  hxjking  very  faggeil  and  dusty,  but  so  smiling 
and  cheerful  that  I  could  not  help  saying  to  him,  — 
“  Y’es,  I  am  glad  to  see  you,  you  dear  old  Frank  ; 
but  I ’m  not  the  least  bit  tired  of  waiting,  and  the 
time  has  not  seemed  at  all  long,  for  it  has  been  one 
of  the  most  interesting  days  I  ever  spent  in  my  life.” 

And  what  I  told  him  was  the  truth.  What  I 
said  then  I  say  again  now,  —  one  of  the  most  in¬ 
teresting  days  of  my  whole  life  was  the  day  I  six;nt 
at  the  L - Station,  “  Waiting  for  my  Husband.” 
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WiiKX  people  say  as  quick  as  thought,  they  read¬ 
ily  believe  that  they  have  just  expressed  the  tie  plus 
ultra  of  velocity,  a  velocity  to  which  nothing  ap- 
jwoaches,  something  instantaneous  and  electrical. 
They  believe,  in  a  word,  they  have  made  use  of  a 
hyperbole :  it  is  a  mistake,  at  least  in  a  certain 
sense.  Thought,  it  is  true,  transports  us  to  a  dis¬ 
tance  without  taking  count  of  the  intermediate 
space,  because  it  is  not  any  more  diiBcult  to  rep¬ 
resent  to  one’s  self  distant  objects  than  near  ones ; 
from  this  point  of  view  it  is  lawful  for  us  to  say  that 
space  does  not  constitute  an  obstacle  for  thought, 
that  it  does  not  shackle  it,  that  it  inconveniences  it 
in  no  wise  ;  but  thought  is  not  instantaneously  born 
under  the  influence  of  an  external  cause ;  there 
elapses  an  aj)preciable  time,  —  one  or  two  tenths  of 
a  second,  —  before  an  idea  awakes  in  the  mind  in 
consequence  of  an  impression  received  by  the  brain, 
and  that  the  will  answers  this  idea  by  the  movement 
of  a  limb.  Likewise,  the  nervous  current  which  trans¬ 
mits  sensations  to  the  brain  and  the  orders  of  the  will 
to  the  extremities  of  the  body,  requires  a  certain 
time  to  perform  its  journey.  The  impressions  which 
come  to  us  from  outside  are  not  perceived  at  the 
same  moment  they  are  produced ;  they  travel  along 
the  nerves  with  a  velocity  of  20  to  30  metres  a 
seconil,  which  is  that  of  the  carrier-pigeon,  that  of  a 
hurricane  and  that  of  a  locomotive  going  at  full 
S[)eed,  but  which  is  very  inferior  to  the  velocity  of  a, 
cannon-ball.  It  is,  for  example,  only  at  the  end  of 
the  half-tenth  of  a  second  that  we  receive  the  con¬ 
sciousness  of  an  injury  done  to  one  of  our  feet.  The 
messages  of  the  will  go  with  the  same  slowness  from 
the  centre  to  the  periphery ;  the  limbs  do  not  obey 
at  once  the  motive  idea.  AVhen  motion  is  caused 
by  a  shock  received  at  any  one  point  of  the  body, 
the  excitation  first  propagates  itself  to  the  brain ; 
there  an  idea  is  elaborated,  the  will  decides  upon 
sending  an  order,  this  order  runs  along  the  nerves 
to  the  limb  which  is  to  act  and  this  last  at  length 
enters  into  motion.  All  this  takes  place  in  three 
dilferent  times,  the  duration  of  which  is  very  appre¬ 
ciable. 

In  the  human  body,  this  time  lost  is  of  very  little 
account :  some  hundredths  of  a  second ;  but  let  us 
take  one  of  the  cetaceous  tribe,  the  whale  for  in¬ 
stance,  in  which  the  telegraphic  network  of  the  will 
commands  a  larger  empire.  A  boat  attacks  it  in 
the  rear;  the  har|X)on  strikes  the  monster  in  the 
tail.  Pain  then  begins  to  march  in  onler  to  soheit 
reprisals ;  but  the  way  is  a  long  one,  it  has  to  travel 
thirty  metres  before  it  arrives  at  the  head-<juarter3 
of  the  will.  Here  is  a  second  lost.  What  next 
takes  place  ?  What  time  is  retjuired  for  reflection  ? 
That  depends  upon  circumstances ;  but  it  is  certain 
that  the  will  has  need,  in  onler  to  come  to  a  decis¬ 
ion,  of  a  measurable  time.  Then  it  acts  :  the  order 
to  upset  the  boat  is  despatched  to  the  tail.  Another 
second  paisses  before  this  me.«sage  arrives  at  its  des¬ 
tination  ;  total,  two  seconds  during  which  the  boat 
and  the  sailors  have  been  able  to  get  out  of  the  way 
by  vigorous  pulling. 

How,  will  ])eople  ask  us,  have  savans  been  able 
to  measure  this  velocity  of  propagation  of  the 
nervous  excitement  V  Several  methods  have  been 
thought  of  in  order  to  do  so.  A  doctor  of  the 
Middle  Ages,  mentioned  by  Haller,  had  already 
thought  of  this  problem.  He  assumed  —  strange 
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conception !  —  that  the  velocity  of  the  nervous  fluid 
could  M  deduced  from  that  of  the  blood  in  the  aorta ; 
according  to  him,  the  velocities  must  be  in  the  in¬ 
verse  relation  of  the  widths  of  the  aorta  and  the  ner¬ 
vous  tubes.  This  calculation  gave,  for  the  velocity 
of  the  nervous  fluid,  about  two  hundred  millions  of 
kilometres :  six  hundred  times  the  velocity  with 
which  light  moves. 

Haller  set  about  it  differently.  Re.iding  the 
Alneid  aloud,  he  counted  the  number  of  letters  he 
could  pronounce,  while  reading  very  fast,  in  the 
space  of  a  minute.  He  found  fifteen  hundred  to  be 
the  extreme  limit:  the  1500th  part  of  a  minute  for 
eaeh  letter.  Now  the  letter  r  requires,  according  to 
Haller,  ten  successive  contractions  of  the  muscle 
which  makes  the  tongue  vibrate,  and  from  that  we 
may  conclude,  he  says,  that  in  a  minute  this  muscle 
can  contract  and  relax  fifteen  thousand  times,  which 
represents  thirty  thousand  simple  movements.  From 
the  brain  to  the  muscle  which  is  here  in  question, 
the  distance  is  1  decimetre.  If  the  nervous  agent 
travels  it  thirty  thousand  times,  that  makes  3  kilo¬ 
metres,  and  3  kilometres  a  minute  represent  a  velo¬ 
city  of  50  metres  a  second.  This  reasoning  is  only 
a  series  of  errors ;  we  may  wonder  so  much  the  more 
at  the  approximation  with  which  Haller  has  obtained 
a  datum  which  his  process  was  not  calculated  to 
discover.  The  Alneid,  which  formerly  passed  for  a 
book  of  oracles,  has  this  time  justified  its  reputation. 

It  was  only  in  1850  that  these  investigations  have 
been  resumed  in  a  different  way  which  was  to  lead 
to  the  solution  of  the  problem.  We  owe  it  to  M. 
Helmholtz,  the  most  celebrated  of  the  German  phy¬ 
siologists,  who  unites  to  a  rare  talent  for  observation 
the  profound  knowledge  of  a  consummate  mathema¬ 
tician.  His  first  method  is  based  on  the  use  of  the 
chronoscope  of  M.  Fouillet.  A  galvanic  current  of 
very  short  duration  acts  at  a  distance  upon  a  mag¬ 
netized  needle,  it  moves  it  from  its  primitive  posi¬ 
tion  ;  the  greatness  of  the  deviation  is  measured, 
and  by  calculation  the  duration  of  the  current  is 
deduced  from  it.  Thus  the  means  is  obtained  of 
measuring  intervals  of  time  which  do  not  exceed 
some  thousandth  part  of  a  second.  This  is  how  M. 
Helmholtz  has  applied  this  method.  One  of  the 
muscles  of  the  leg  of  a  frog  is  fixed  by  one  extremity 
in  a  pincers  and  attached  by  the  other  extremity  to 
a  little  lever  which  makes  part  of  a  galvanic  circle. 
A  weight  suspended  to  this  lever  serves  to  give  to 
the  muscle  the  proper  tension.  All  is  arranged  in 
such  a  manner  that  at  the  moment  when  the  current 
is  stopjjed  a  shock  is  given,  either  directly  in  the 
muscle,  or  at  a  given  point  of  a  nerve  which  has 
been  isolated  at  a  length  of  4  to  5  centimetres,  and 
which  still  adheres  by  an  end  to  the  muscle  which  it 
is  intended  to  animate.  Under  the  influence  of  this 
excitation,  the  muscle  contracts,  makes  the  lever 
move,  and  interrupts  the  electric  current  which  was 
crossing  this  last.  The  time  during  which  the  cur¬ 
rent  has  circulated  is  indicated  by  the  magnetic 
needle.  It  is  found  then  that  the  contraction  occurs 
later  when  the  nerve  has  been  excited  than  when 
the  muscle  has  been  directly  excited  ;  the  difference 
allows  us  to  know  the  velocity  of  transmission  of  the 
nervous  agent ;  it  has  been  found  equal  to  26  metres 
the  second.  M.  Helmholtz  has  demonstrated  besides 
that,  in  every  case,  the  contraction  does  not  follow 
the  elective  shock  until  after  a  period  of  time  which 
is  equal  to  a  one  hundreth  of  a  second,  which  he 
calls  the  time  of  latent  excitation.  The  muscular 
fibres,  then,  do  not  obey  instantaneously  the  shock 
of  electricity.  This  is  why  the  waters  of  the  sea  do 


I  not  rise  under  the  influence  of  the  attraction  which 
the  moon  exercises  upon  them  until  this  planet  is 
already  far  from  the  meridian. 

After  these  beautiful  experiments,  which  had,  for 
the  first  time,  made  us  acquainted  with  the  manner 
in  which  an  excitation  is  propagated  in  the  nerves, 
M.  Helmholtz  imagined  another  method,  which 
permits  us  to  analyze  the  phenomena,  even  in 
their  minutest  details.  In  this,  also,  the  muscle  lifts, 
when  it  contracts,  a  movable  lever ;  but  this  lever 
carries  a  point  which  leaves  a  white  trace  on  a  re¬ 
volving  cylinder,  covered  with  lampblack.  A  par¬ 
ticular  arrangement  makes  the  same  point  mark 
when  the  excitation  takes  place ;  from  that  moment 
until  the  moment  the  contraction  eommences,  the 
point  traces  a  straight  line  in  the  lampblack.  When 
afterwards  it  is  lifted  by  the  tension  of  the  muscle, 
it  describes  a  curve,  the  appearance  of  which  allows 
us  immediately  to  see  all  the  different  pha.«es  of  the 
movement  of  contraction.  By  this  means,  M.  Helm¬ 
holtz  has  discovered  that  the  velocity  of  the  ner¬ 
vous  current  was  twenty-seven  metres.  He  has, 
moreover,  demonstrated,  that  the  tension  of  the 
muscles  increases  gradually  the  instant  the  move¬ 
ment  begins,  until  it  attains  a  maximum  after  about 
the  of  a  second,  to  decrease  again  afterwards 
until  the  muscle  has  returned  to  its  natural  state. 

The  second  apparatus  of  M.  Helmholtz  has  re¬ 
ceived  the  name  of  myograph.  It  has  been  per¬ 
fected,  or  rather  modified,  by  several  phpiologists. 
The  great  difficulty  wa.s  to  measure  exactly  the  time 
corresponding  to  the  difl’erent  points  of  the  tracing 
which  the  point  executes  on  the  cylinder.  M. 
Helmholtz  made  the  cylinder  of  his  apparatus  move 
by  a  clockwork,  which  indicated,  at  sight,  the  tlura- 
tion  of  the  rotation.  This  means  has  been  replaced 
to  advantage  by  the  use  of  the  tuning-fork.  Dr. 
Marey,  in  his  course  of  medical  physiology,  made 
use,  for  this  purpose,  of  a  tuning-fork,  wliich  made 
five  hundred  simple  vibr.ations  a  second ;  these  vi¬ 
brations  wrote  themselves  on  the  cylinder  alongside 
of  the  curve  traced  by  the  extremity  of  the  muscle ; 
it  sufliced  to  count  the  number  of  vibrations  inscribed 
parallel  with  a  part  of  the  muscular  tracing  to  get 
immediately  the  time  corresponding  to  this  tracing. 
M.  Marey  found,  by  this  process,  velocities  of  trans¬ 
mission,  which  varied  from  ten  to  twenty  metres. 

The  nervous  current,  moreover,  propagates  itself 
more  slowly  at  low  than  at  elevated  temperatures. 
Dr.  Munk  has  discoven*d,  besides,  that  the  velocity  is 
not  the  same  in  the  diflerent  parts  of  a  n**rve  ;  in 
the  motor  nerves,  it  seems  to  increase  towards  the 
point  of  connection  with  the  muscle.  Finally,  ac¬ 
cording  to  M.  de  Bezold,  this  velocity  diminishes 
when  the  nerve  is  under  the  influence  of  an  electric 
current. 

It  was  necessary  now  to  repeat  these  cxperiiiionfs 
upon  man.  This  is  the  manner  in  which  they 
could  be  conducted  :  an  electric  current  produces  a 
slight  sensation  of  pain  at  a  point  on  the  skin  ;  the 
instant  that  the  current  .acts  is  marked  on  tlw  re¬ 
volving  cylinder  of  a  chronoscope.  As  soon  as  the 
person  expt‘rimented  on  feels  the  shock,  he  gives  a 
signal  by  touching  an  electric  key,  and  a  new  mark 
prtxluces  itself  on  the  same  cylinder.  The  inferv.al 
comprised  between  the  two  marks  is  measured,  and 
the  time  that  has  elapsed  between  the  two  signals  is 
obtained.  This  time,  which  is  from  one  to  two  tenths 
of  a  second,  is  compose*!  of  several  parts,  —  the  trans¬ 
mission  of  the  external  impression  to  the  brain,  per¬ 
ception,  reflection,  the  transmission  of  the  will  to  the 
fincers,  the  muscular  contraction  which  is  its  result ; 
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but  if  the  excitation  be  produced  successively  at  two  when  he  was  not  forewarned ;  this  y  of  a 
different  points  of  the  skin,  these  delays  are  always  second  were  employed  for  reflection.  M.  flirsch 
the  same,  except  that  which  proceeds  from  the  trans-  has  discovered  that  at  least  A  of  a  second  elapses 
mission  of  the  sensations.  If,  for  example,  a  point  before  an  observer  indicates  by  a  signal  the  per- 
of  the  great  toe  be  first  excited,  then  afterwards  a  ception  of  a  luminous  spark  or  an  instantaneous 
point  of  the  inguinal  region,  the  difference  of  the  noise.  In  other  expenments,  it  was  arranged 
delays  observed  will  represent  the  time  which  the  that  the  observer  should  touch  the  key  with  the 
sensation  takes  to  mount  from  the  foot  to  the  mid-  left  hand  for  a  white  spark,  and  with  the  light 
die  of  the  body.  hand  for  a  red  light ;  in  this  he  lost  from  three  to 

These  experiments  were  first  made  in  1861  by  M.  four  tenths  of  a  second.  It  took,  then,  from  one  to 
Hirsch,  director  of  the  observatory  of  NeufchStel,  by  two  tenths  of  a  second  for  reflection.  M.  M.  Don- 
means  of  an  apparatus  which  it  would  take  too  long  ders  and  de  Jaager  have  made  the  experiment  in  a 
to  describe  here.  The  person  experimented  on  somewhat  different  manner.  The  one  pronounced 
touched  with  his  right  hand  the  electric  key  at  the  some  syllable  ;  the  other  repeated  it  as  soon  as  he 
moment  that  he  experienced  this  slight  pain,  which  heard  it ;  a  phonautograph  registered  the  vibrations 
may  be  compared  to  the  prick  of  a  pin,  produced  by  of  the  word.  When  the  syllable  to  be  repeated  bad 
the  pincers  of  an  inducting  bobbin  when  it  touches  been  agreed  upon  beforehand,  the  delay  observed 
the  skin.  The  pincers  was  successively  applied  to  was  two  tenths  of  a  second;  in  the  contrary  case  it 
the  cheek,  then  to  the  left  hand,  and  lastly  to  the  was  three  tenths. 

left  foot.  The  time  lost  by  the  transmission  of  this  Thought,  we  see  then,  is  not  born  instantaneous- 
excitation  of  the  point  touched  to  the  right  hand  ly :  it  is  a  natural  phenomenon  subject  to  the  laws 
was  found  equal  in  the  three  cases,  to  eleven,  to  of  time  and  space.  In  different  observers,  time  lost 
fourteen,  and  to  seventeen  hundredths  of  a  second  is  not  the  same :  one  perceives,  reflects,  acts  quicker 
respectively ;  of  a  second  were  then  necessary  than  another,  —  the  result  of  temperament  and  for- 
for  the  sensation  to  arrive  from  the  left  hand  to  the  tuitous  disposition.  This  explains  the  differences 
head  and  for  it  to  arrive  from  the  foot.  M.  which  have  been  ascertained  between  those  astron- 
Hirsch  concluded  from  this  that  the  nervous  current  omers  who  had  oberved  the  same  phenomenon.  Two 
passed  through  a  length  of  two  metres  in  of  persons  have  never  seen  the  passage  of  a  star  behind  a 
a  second,  or  thirty-four  metres  in  a  second.  Doctor  wire  at  the  same  instant,  —  moreover,  the  difference 
Schelkse  resumed  these  experiments  in  a  more  com-  between  the  instants  noted,  or  what  is  called  the 
plete  manner  at  the  observatory  of  Utrecht.  He  personal  equation  of  two  astronomers,  varies  more  or 
found  twenty-nine  metres  and  a  half  to  be  the  ve-  less  according  to  circumstances  and  may  increase  or 
locity  of  transmission  of  sensations  in  the  human  body,  diminish  in  time.  The  education  of  the  observer 
The  same  experimentalizer  has  demonstrated  that  has  much  to  do  with  it;  M.  Wolf  h.as  shown  that 

the  transmission  takes  place  in  the  spinal  marrow  the  time  lost  can  be  reduced  to  a  minimum  through 

with  the  same  velocity  as  in  the  nerves.  This  result  practice  by  means  of  a  special  apparatus, 
is  so  much  the  more  remarkable  since  the  nervous  An  important  conclusion  is  forcibly  derived  from 
tubes  undergo  great  changes  on  their  entrance  into  these  experiments :  the  nervous  fluid  is  not  identi- 
the  spinal  marrow,  where,  according  to  M.  Van  cal  with  the  electric  fluid.  Electricity  propagates 

Decn,  they  cease  to  be  sensible  to  the  action  of  itself  in  the  electric  wires  with  an  inconceivable 

electricity,  of  chemical  substances,  of  mechanical  rapidity:  it  outstrips  light  considerably;  it  has  a 
wounds,  etc.  velocity  twenty  million  times  as  great  as  the  nerv- 

It  results  from  all  these  experiments  that  the  ner-  ous  agent.  There  exists  another  capital  difference 
Tous  current  propagat«»s  itself  with  a  velocity  rela-  between  the  two  agents.  Every  alteration  of  the 
tively  inconsiderable.  The  hand  which  hurls  a  stone  structure  of  the  nerves  stops  the  propagation  of  the 
cleaves  the  air  with  a  velocity  of  twenty-two  metres  nervous  current ;  to  bruise  them  or  to  burn  them  is 
a  second,  which  is  quite  comparable  with  that  of  the  sufficient  to  interrupt  the  transmission  of  the  cur- 
nervous  fluiil ;  the  race-horse,  the  hare  and  the  rent ;  once  cut,  they  no  longer  recover  their  power 
greyhound  go  i^uite  as  fast.  The  arterial  fluid,  when  the  divided  extremities  are  afterwards  united, 
which  travels  nine  metres  in  a  second,  only  goes  The  metallic  wires,  on  the  contrary,  conduct  elec- 
three  times  as  slow.  tricity  in  spite  of  every  damage  which  can  be  in- 

When  the  sensation  transmitted  to  the  spinal  mar-  flicted  on  them.  Nevertheless,  the  celebrated  labors 
row  gives  place  to  a  rejlex  action,  that  is  to  say  an  of  Professor  du  liois-Reymond  clearly  demonstrate 
involuntary  movement  determined  by  the  interveii-  that  electricity  plays  some  part  in  the  nervous  phe- 
tion  of  the  glandular  cells,  the  reflex  movement  nomena.  There  e.xist  naturally  electric  currents  in 
always  produces  itself  later  than  that  which  is  pro-  the  nerves,  and  these  currents  are  modified  and  in¬ 
voked  by  the  direct  action  of  the  e.xciting  current  fluenced  by  the  action  of  the  nervous  currents, 
on  the  muscles ;  the  delay  varies  from  a  thirtieth  to  We  may  then  admit  that  the  nervous  phenomena 
a  tenth  of  a  second.  From  this  we  may  conclude  are  the  result  of  a  secondary  action  of  electrici- 
that  the  reflex  action  in  the  spinal  marrow  takes  ty  which  produces  in  the  substance  of  the  nerves 
twelve  times  as  long  as  the  transmission  of  an  certain  chemical  or  other  changes;  they  manifest 
excitation  through  the  sensitive  or  motor  nerves,  themselves  only  at  the  end  of  a  certain  time  during 
The. time  employed  in  the  operations  of  the  brain  which  the  action  increases  in  a  slow  and  gr&dual 
is  also  some  tenths  of  a  second.  Doctor  ,Taager  has  manner  until  it  becomes  sensible  and  provokes 
measured  it  in  the  following  manner:  The  person  mechanical  effects.  This  side  of  the  question  is  still 
on  whom  he  e.xperimented  was  to  touch  the  electric  surrounded  with  an  impenetrable  obecurity ;  in  it 
key  with  the  left  hand  when  he  received  an  electric  we  are  reduced  to  hypotheses  more  or  less  plausible, 
shuck  on  the  right  side,  and  with  the  right  hand  Nevertheless,  we  can  say  that  a  great  step  has 
when  the  shock  came  from  the  left  side.  The  inter-  been  made  towards  the  solution  of  the  problem  of 
val  between  the  shock  and  the  signal  was  found  to  life :  the  experiments  of  which  we  have  given  an 
be  A®jj-  of  a  second  when  this  person  knew  be-  account  have  thrown  light  on  its  approaches  and 
forehand  from  what  side  the  shock  would  come,  and  have  brought  back  the  question  on  the  ground  of 
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exact  science.  Much  time  will  doubtless  pass  be¬ 
fore  the  progress  of  methods  of  observation  allow  us 
to  make  an  additional  step  towards  the  end,  and 
nothing  authorizes  us  to  believe  that  we  can  ever 
completely  attain  it ;  but  we  can  congratulate  our¬ 
selves  on  what  has  been  alreaily  done,  for  the  ex¬ 
actness  of  the  results  obtained  has  surpassed  every 
expectation. 


BROWN  STUDIES. 

“  Like  will  to  like,”  but  it  must  have  been  some¬ 
thing  more  than  the  indulgence  of  this  pro^nsitj^  — 
an  apocryphal  one  at  best  —  that  iissembled  in  the 
little  village  of  Brownham  in  the  Moors,  at  which  it 
was  my  hap  to  reside  for  two  years  with  a  private 
tutor,  so  many  individuals  of  identical  name. 

My  excellent  tutor,  to  begin  with,  was  the  Rev¬ 
erend  Philip  Brown.  lie  had  married  a  cousin. 
Miss  Gertrude  Brown,  whose  band  of  sisters,  forming 
a  rich  handful  of  brown-haired,  brown-cheeked 
Browns,  visited  us  in  detachments  as  opportunity 
and  accommodation  permitted.  The  duties  of  the 
incumbency  requiring  assistance,  Jlr.  Brown  had 
recently  engaged  a  curate,  and  but  little  surprise 
was  felt  by  those  who  knew  the  place  when  it  tran¬ 
spired  that  Jiis  name  also  was  Brown. 

Our  sijuire  and  lord  of  the  manor  headed  the  list, 
however,  with  what  might  be  called  a  double  sub¬ 
scription,  he  being  the  Honorable  Brown  Brown. 
The  smaller  fry  followed  suit.  The  Village  school 
was  under  the  control  of  a  gentleman  who  was 
distinguished  from  his  brother  Browns  by  the  surname 
of  Cocky,  or  Cock-eye  Brown.  The  clerk  was 
Brown,  and  he  being  the  sixth  in  lineal  descent  who 
had  ofliciated  in  that  capacity,  the  man  would  have 
been  bold  who  attempted  to  divorce  the  office  from 
the  color.  The  exciseman  was  Brown,  “  Big  ” 
Brown,  the  Postman  Brown  —  “  Little,”  or,  at  times, 
“  Cheeky  ”  Brown.  The  landlord  of  our  little  inn 
—  the  Brown  Be.ar  —  was  Brown.  In  addition  to 
these,  the  villiige  street  was  embrowned  from  end  to 
end,  insomuch  that  I  am  not  romancing  when  I  aver 
that  there  were  not  five  shops  in  the  jJace  that  did 
not  exhibit  the  popular  name,  either  as  actual  pro¬ 
prietor,  or  successor  to  some  “  late  Brown.” 

To  see  the  intercourse  of  this  little  community 
carried  on  without  any  apparent  mistake  gave  me 
both  interest  and  surprise.  To  a  certain  extent  it 
was  smooth  sailing.  One  can  understand  the  dis¬ 
tinctions  derived  from  commerce,  —  Brown  the 
baker.  Brown  the  smith.  Brown  the  barber,  fish 
Brown,  peddling  Brown ;  but  how  about  the  Browns 
of  no  occupation,  idle,  loafing  Browns,  drinking, 
and,  it  wa-s  to  be  feared,  poaching  Browns,  to  whose 
proceedings  the  attention  of  our  police  protector. 
Brown,  L  23,  was  often  furtively  directed  ?  “  Thief” 
Brown,  “  Skulker  ”  Brown,  “  Returned-convict  ” 
Brown,  were  prefixes,  which,  however  appropriate, 
might  occasionally  lead  to  a  misunderstanding. 
Personality,  as  a  rule,  is  best  avoided.  IIow,  then, 
to  fix  your  man  V  “  Young  ”  Brown  would  be 
simply  absurd ;  Brown,  son  of  the  elder  Brown, 
“  old  Brown’s  son,  you  know,”  would  be  little  better, 
since  the  memory  of  the  very  oldest  inhabitant  (a 
man  named  Brown)  recalls  no  jHjriod  when  there 
were  not  at  least  three  generations  of  the  same 
family  of  Browns  flourishing  in  Brownham.  Names 
were  better  arranged  in  the  days  when  Iligg  could 
never  have  been  confounded  with  his  father  Snell, 
or  Wamba  mixed  up  inextricably  with  his  civic 
ancestor  the  “  aldcnnan.” 


The  village,  however,  did  manage  to  dLscriminate ; 
and  although  the  process  was  as  mysterious  as  is,  to 
the  uninstructed  eye,  the  working  ot  a  steam-engine, 
the  result  was  as  precise  and  eflectual.  Some  pecu¬ 
liar  intonation,  some  gesture  of  the  speaker’s  eye,  or 
nose,  or  chin,  seemed  to  indicate  at  once  which 
Brown  was  meant ;  and  while  my  reverend  tutor 
never,  by  his  own  confession,  j)roeiaimed  the  banus 
between  bachelor  and  spinster  Browns  without  some 
misgiving  as  to  the  sufficiency  of  the  identification, 
the  village  itself  was  never  at  fault,  —  seldom  had 
recourse  to  nicknames,  except  as  a  luxury,  and  sep¬ 
arated  John  Brown  (half  wink)  from  John  Brown 
(toss  of  the  chin),  and  John  Brown  (snitf),  as  com¬ 
pletely  as  if  the  most  elalxirate  portrait  had  been 
executed  of  each  of  the  three.  But  to  be  under¬ 
stood  and  at  case  in  this,  study  and  ex]>erience  were 
necessary.  I  shall  not  soon  forget  the  pains  it  cost 
me  to  acijuirc  the  particular  sniil'  that  pointed  out 
the  last-named  John  as  the  subject  of  conversation. 

The  bewilderment  of  strangers  who  Ibund  them¬ 
selves  spLushing  and  struggling  in  this  torrent  of 
Brown.s,  without  such  corks  as  we  have  mentioned, 
was  amusing  enough.  The  clearest  intellect  might 
have  experienced  some  confusion.  It  did.  During 
m)'*stay  at  Brownham,  a  case  was  tried  at  the  neigh¬ 
boring  a.«size  town  involving  a  disputed  right  of 
way.  As  frequently  hapjiens  in  such  cases,  a  large 
Ixxly  of  witnesses  had  been  summoned,  and  of  those 
engaged  in  the  cause,  —  “  Brown  and  Another  v. 
Browne  Browne,”  —  it  chanced  that  at  least  four 
fifths  belonged  to  our  village  and  vicinity.  Need  it 
be  adtled  that  these,  almost  to  a  man,  were  Browns  ’? 

It  was  ])uz/.ling  enough  for  the  shani-witted  coun¬ 
sel  to  keep  their  Browns  from  entangling.  But  the 
real  labor  devolved  upon  the  unfortunate  judge, 
who,  in  enileavoring  to  collate  and  present  to  the 
jury  the  whole  body  of  evidence  was  driven  almost 
to  his  wits’  end. 

“  The  testimony,  gentlemen,”  said  his  lord.ship, 
“of  that  very  intelligent  witness,  James  Brown  — 
confirmeil  in  all  its  leading  particulai's  by  that  of  the 
witness  Brown  —  I  mean  James  Brown,  —  that  is, 
the  other  James  Brown,  —  demands  yyur  most  se¬ 
rious  attention.  For  while,  on  the  one  hand,  the  re¬ 
spective  ailidavits  of  Peter  Brown  and  George 
Brown,  —  not  to  speak  of  the  oral  testimony  of 
Stephen,  Philip,  and  ”  (consulting  his  notes)  yes, 
and  AVilliam  —  William,  gentleman,  —  Brown,  — 
Twint  to  the  conclusion  that  the  connection  of  James 
Brown  with  the  property  of  the  Browne  Browne 
family  dates  from  so  early  a  juiriod  as  the  decease 
of  Peter  Brown  the  elder ;  —  on  the  other  hand,  wo 
have  the  combined  declaration  of  Samuel,  Geor'ie, 
Josiah,  and  John  Thomas  Brown,  —  fortificil  oy 
that  of  another  witness  named  —  ah  !  yes  1  —  also 
named  Brown,  —  that  the  appointment  of  James 
Brown  as  land  steward  to  the  Browne  Browne  ts- 
tates  supplied  John  Brown,  James  Brown’s  son  and 
agent,  with  all  the  opportunity  —  Peter  —  that  is, 
George,  —  of  course,  1  mean  James  Brown,  himself, 
enjoyed. 

“  The  evidence  of  the  succeeding  witness,' Brown, 
—  Josiah  —  stay, gentlemen, —  George  Brown,”  con¬ 
tinued  his  lordship,  wiping  his  brow ;  “  the  son,  I 
take  it,  of  William  Brown  (this  similarity  of  sur¬ 
name  is  most  embarrassing),  —  Brown,  I  say,  our 
tenth  witness  and  ninth  of  the  name  !  —  this  young 
Brown’s  testimony  contradicts  in  one  material  par¬ 
ticular  that  of  Stephen  Brown.  George  Brown  as¬ 
serts,  —  Stephen  Brown  as  positively  denies,  —  that 
James  Brown,  Thomas  Brown,  and  a  third  indi- 


vidual  named,  —  let  me  see,  lia !  —  I  should  have 
been  surprised  to  find  it  otherwise  !  ”  —  (a  laugh)  — 
“  also  Brown,  —  that  these  three  Browns,  together 
with  James  Brown  of  Brownliam,  —  ‘  which,’  gen¬ 
tlemen  V  —  why,  gentlemen,  the  Brown  —  the  —  the 
witness  —  father  Brown,  the  Brown  brother  —  I 
protest,  gentlemen,  in  all  my  judicial  experience  I 
never  met  with  so  singular  a  case.  Not  only  have 
we  to  deal  with  the  evidence  of  twenty-nine  indi¬ 
viduals  of  similar  name,  but  my  learned  friends  on 
either  side  have  joined  the  conspiracy,  and  are, 
moreover,  instructed  by  solicitors  of  that  name  ; 
while  the  foreman  and  five  other  members  of  the 
jury  are  Browns  also.” 

A  hearty  laugh  followed  the  judge’s  sally.  It  was 
silenced  by  the  officer  of  the  court.  His  name  was 
Brown. 

Tradition  had  it  that  an  innocent  stranger,  em¬ 
ployed  in  some  matter  of  business,  descended  at  the 
Brown  Bear  from  the  Brown  coach,  driven  by  old 
Mat  Brown,  and  inquired  for  the  dwelling  of  a  Mr. 
Brown.  Forty  fingers  referred  him  to  every  point 
of  the  compass. 

“  I  was  told  he  would  be  known  at  the  Bear,” 
faltered  the  traveller. 

“  Rather  think  he  were,”  returned  a  bystander. 
“  It ’s  kep’  by  Mister  Brown.” 

“  Not  mine,  though,”  said  the  stranger,  smiling. 
“  Perhaps  the  postmaster  —  ” 

“  i/is  name ’s  Brown.” 

“  Or  the  clerk  could  —  ” 

“  So ’s  his’n.” 

“  So ’s  your’n,”  remarked  another  bystander  to  the 
last  speaker,  apparently  for  the  information  of  the 
traveller. 

“  Ain’t  he  got  some  other  name  for  to  tell  ’n  by  ?  ” 
asked  the  first  speaker ;  “  Chucks  ?  or  Perky  ?  Big  ? 
Booser  ?  Cock-eye  ?  Peddling  ?  Thief  V  There ’s 
such  a  lot  of  ’em,  you  see.” 

“  I  do  see,”  said  the  stranger,  sullenly.  “  Hang 
the  name  1  Well,  then,  John  Brown  ;  I  don’t  know 
that  he  has  any  other.” 

“  Which  on  ’em,  now  ?  there ’s  a  tidy  lot  o’  Johns. 
What ’s  he  like,  sir  ?  ”  asked  old  Mat,  as  he  prep;ired 
to  remount  his  box. 


raised,  instructing  tone,  the  disputed  words.  To 
say  truth,  pastor  Brown  was  a  little  afraid  of  clerk 
Brown,  so  the  matter  was  allowed  to  drop.  The  old 
gentleman  wa.s  a  conservative  to  the  baekest  bone. 
He  was  such  a  foe  to  innovation,  that  the  changes 
in  the  Book  of  Common  Prayer,  rendered  necessary 
by  those  which  occurred  in  the  reigning  family  of 
this  realm,  always  cost  him  a  pang.  Though  by 
principle  a  loyal  man,  it  was  some  time  before  Mr. 
Brown  could  be  got  to  lend  a  cordial  assent  to  the 
accession  of  our  present  gracious  sovereign  in  lien 
of  him  for  whom  he  had  so  long  prayed,  and  only 
yielded  his  sanction  to  the  birth  of  a  Prince  of 
Wales,  on  its  being  pointed  out  to  him  that  it  was 
but  reverting  to  a  form  he  had  used  half  a  century 
since. 

Dear  old  boy !  To  the  day  of  his  death  he  never 
made  up  his  mind  how  to  deal  with  that  response 
in  the  churching  of  women,  in  which,  in  the  event 
of  a  {durality  of  ladies,  some  deviation  from  the 
printed  text  is  unavoidable.  Mr.  Brown  effected  a 
compromise.  He  altered  half.  “  Who  putteth 
their  trustesses  in  Thee,”  appeared  to  reconcile  the 
difficulty. 

Brown,  sumamed  Cocky,  or  Cock-eye,  —  I  never 
ascertained  which,  or  whether  it  bore  reference  to  a 
peculiarity  of  vision,  or  to  a  certain  arrogance  of 
manner,  both  of  which  he  possessed,  —  Brown,  I  say, 
conducted  the  village  school.  A  real  blessing  and 
benefactor  to  the  matron  Browns  of  the  vicinity. 
Cocky  gathered  up  the  noisier  elements  of  the  place, 
and,  from  nine  to  two  o’clock,  toiled  at  the  educa¬ 
tion  of  his  shock-headed  pupils  in  a  manner  never 
before  attempted.  From  the  moment  lessons  began, 
till  they  ended,  the  schoolroom  was  in  a  perpetual 
tumult,  above  which  Cocky’s  voice  might  be  occa¬ 
sionally  lieard  rising  in  a  dissonant  scream.  This 
was  only  when  the  noise  became  absolutely  intoler¬ 
able,  or  when  more  than  the  average  number  of 
jiersonal  encounters,  engaging  themselves  at  the 
same  time,  threatened  to  attract  interference  from 
without.  For,  strange  to  say.  Cocky  liked  the 
disturbance,  and  sent  his  scholars  rioting  up  the  tree 
of  knowledge  in  such  sort,  that,  could  strife  and 
clamor  have  done  it,  not  a  leaf  would  have  been  left 


“  Well,  except  that  he  has  parchment-colored 
whiskers,  and  —  ” 

“  ‘  Whitey  ’  Brown,  for  tuppence !  ”  sung  oat  old 
Mat.  “  Show  the  gen’l’man  his  place.  Bill  Brown.” 

Mat  was  right. 

Brown,  the  clerk,  was  perhaps  my  most  esteemed 
friend.  He  was  a  fine  old  patriarch,  with  longh.air, 
intensely  white,  falling  over  the  collar  of  his  black 
coat,  —  for,  more  scrupulous  than  any  divine  of  my 
acquaintance,  he  never  departed  from  the  clerical 
sables  and  white  tie,  —  and,  even  when  engaged  in 
that  livelier  portion  of  his  duties,  which  consisted 
in  grave-digging,  merely  laid  aside,  for  the  moment, 
his  coat  and  cravat.  At  church  he  was  supported, 
on  either  side,  by  his  son  and  grandson,  both  des¬ 
tined  for  the  clerkly  office  in  due  succession,  both 
copying,  in  the  minutest  particular,  the  style  and 
manner  of  their  elder,  even  to  the  adoption  of  those 
little  errors  and  mispronunciations  which  had  been 
handed  down  from  the  remotest  Brown  of  whom 
any  record  existed.  The  reverend  vicar,  whose 
scholarly  and  sensitive  ear  was  outraged  by  these 
“  improvements,”  did  make  a  faint  attempt  to  cor¬ 
rect  them.  He  might  as  well  have  striven  to  move 
the  church  itself.  Mr  Brown  had  bowed  stiffly  and 
respectfully,  as  in  acquiescence,  but  indemnified 
hin^lf,  on  the  earliest  occasion,  by  repeating,  in  a 
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unplucked  upon  that  glorious  stem.  As  it  was,  I 
am  afraid,  many  got  serious  falls,  and  did  n’t  try 
again. 

Barrow  Brown  was  another  of  my  allies.  In 
accordance  with  what  seemed  to  be  the  prevml- 
ing  custom,  I  had  been  in  the  habit  of  accosting 
him  as  “  Barrow  ”  for  some  time,  before  I  made 
the  discovery  that  his  name  was  not  at  all 
“  Barrow,”  but,  on  the  contrary.  Job.  His  his¬ 
tory  was  singular,  —  in  some  respects,  pathetic. 
Job  —  otherwise  Barrow  Brown  —  was  the  victim 
of  an  unfortunate  misconception,  which,  in  costing 
him  his  gdbd  name,  supplied  him  with  another  that 
stuck  to  him  for  life. 

Job’s  mission,  from  the  cradle,  was  the  doing 
little  odd  jobs.  Early  manhood  surprised  him, 
still  engaged  in  this  interesting  and  varied,  but 
not  very  lucrative,  employment,  —  engaged,  more¬ 
over,  to  a  young  Jady,  whose  name,  for  a  wonder, 
was  not  Brown,  and  who,  much  to  Job’s  discomfit¬ 
ure,  exhibited  considerable  reluctance  to  make  it  so. 
She  was  the  daughter  of  a  somewhat  haughty  fish¬ 
monger  of  the  next  village,  and  was  considered  by 
her  friends  to  have  acted  imadvisedly,  in  plighting 
her  very  capricious  troth  to  a  man  in  Job’s  position. 
With  a  patience  worthy  of  his  name,  the  poor 
young  fellow  endured  for  a  long  period  such  torture 
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as  only  a  spoiled  village  beauty  can  inflict,  to  perfec¬ 
tion,  upon  her  devoted  Damon  or  Silvius.  It  is  pos¬ 
sible  he  would  have  brought  matters  to  a  crisis  with 
his  Adina  precisely  as  did  Nemorino  —  by  “  listing,” 
in  accordance  with  the  advice  of  a  friend,  recruiting- 
sergeant  Dick  Brown  —  but  for  the  solemn  promise 
of  his  mistress,  cemented  with  a  broken  sixjH-’nce, 
of  which  each  possessed  half,  that  nothing  short  of 
some  great  misconduct  of  his  own  should  annul  the 
pledge  she  had  given  him.  Upon  this  Job  lived. 
This,  in  his  own  words,  “  kep’  him  straight.”  For 
this  he  abjured  the  blandishments  of  tlie  Brown 
Bear,  was  a  stranger  to  the  good  dry  skittle-ground, 
and  subscribed  (without  any  definite  object,  e.xcept 
that  it  looked  and  sounded  steady)  to  the  village 
burial  club. 

These  precautions  were  of  no  avail.  In  a  fatal 
hour.  Job’s  evil  genius  threw  in  his  way  an  old  job, 
which  involved  a  barrow.  Little  thought  poor  Job, 
when  he  borrowed  Stephen  Brown’s,  and  trundled 
merrily  away,  that  he  was  wheeling  his  godfather  ! 
The  day  was  hot,  the  burden  heavy.  Job  halted,  for 
a  minute,  at  the  roadside  beer-house.  He  had  a  pot 
of  beer,  —  a  whole  pot.  He  had  another.  A  friend 
appearing.  Job  generously  ordered  a  third,  whereof 
the  pair  partook,  and  also  of  two  more. 

The  result  is  singular,  and,  for  a  very  long  period, 
was  enveloped  in  an  impenetrable  cloud  of  mysterj'. 
The  load,  of  whatever  it  consisted,  was  delivered  in 
safety,  but  the  barrow  returned  no  more.  Mr. 
Brown  was  seen,  late  that  evening,  staggering  in  the 
direction  of  his  home,  persistently  stopping  every 
passer-by,  in  order  to  secure  their  testimony  (in  case 
of  need)  that  he  was  perfectly  sober ;  or,  as  he  him¬ 
self  expressed  it,  “  all  right.”  But  he  made  no  men¬ 
tion  of  the  barrow. 

The  owner  did,  for  the  barrow  was  new,  and, 
singularly  enough  (so,  at  least,  it  was  affirmed  in  the 
village),  Stephen  Brown,  in  the  visions  of  the  night, 
had  seen  the  apparition  of  his  barrow,  the  wheel 
wanting,  lifting  a  broken  leg,  as  if  in  mute  appeal 
for  vengeance !  His  worst  fears  were  confirmed, 
when  Job,  in  confusion,  blurted  out  certain  vague 
and  utterly  irreconcilable  statements,  and  finally 
declared  that  he  could  remember  nothing  at  all 
about  it.  From  this  position  nothing  could  dislodge 
him.  At  length  his  neighbor,  losing  all  patience, 
avowed  his  conviction  that  Job  had  either  mal¬ 
treated  the  barrow  in  the  diabolical  manner  sug¬ 
gested  in  the  dream,  or  converted  it  into  beer.  Job 
indignantly  repudiated  both  theories,  but  being  un¬ 
prepared  with  a  better,  an  appeal  was  made  to  the 
law,  when  Mr.  Brown  limited  himself  to  the  same 
line  of  defence,  namely,  that  he  could  remember 
nothing  about  it. 

Whether  the  jury — of  whom  several  were 
Browns  —  imagined  that  the  barrow  might  have 
risen  upon  Job  at  an  unguarded  moment,  and,  hav¬ 
ing  knocked  him  down  insensible,  absconded,  cannot 
be  known.  At  all  events,  they  acquitted  him,  and 
Job  —  henceforward  Barrow,  or  Barrer  —  Brown, 
returned  home  a  whitewashed  man.  But  this  pro¬ 
cess  of  cleaning  is  not  always  satisfactory.  White¬ 
wash  Kill  come  off,  and  people  wlo  are  particular 
eschew  a  too  frequent  and  intimate  acquaintance 
with  it.  So  it  was  with  poor  Job.  He  was  de¬ 
clared  by  his  country,  upon  which  he  had  put  him¬ 
self,  innocent,  —  but  the  barrow  remained  unac¬ 
counted  for.  A  shadowy  suspicion  still  followed, 
and  naturaHy  followed,  the  individual  last  seen  in 
its  company;  and  the  surname  of  Barrer,  which 
originally  meant  no  slur,  got  at  last  to  convey  a  hint 


that  Job  was  not  so  stainless  as  the  verdict  of  an 
enlightened  jury  had  pronounced  him. 

Let  those  who  delight  in  expatiating  upon  the 
trusting  character  of  woman’s  love,  blush  to  hear 
that  this  illiberal  opinion  was  indorsed  by  Job’s 
mistress.  He  was  informed  by  her  proud  sire,  in 
a  letter  that  had  a  strong  aroma  of  periwinkles, 
that  his  Dorter  regarded  their  engagement  as  at  an 
end. 

From  this  epoch  dated  the  decline  and  fall  of 
Job.  One  feeble  effort  he  did  make  to  preser^-e 
his  steadiness,  and  to  rehabilitate  himself  in  public 
esteem.  He  rented  a  little  shop  —  or  rather  shop- 
window —  in  the  character  of  “Job  Brown,  Fruit¬ 
erer  and  Fishmonger,”  but,  the  stock-in-trade  being 
represented  by  three  wrinkled  and  venerable  pears 
in  a  saucer,  and  a  small  company  of  “  winkles,”  not 
above  suspicion,  in  a  pint  measure,  the  net  profits 
proved  insufficient.  From  fruit  and  fish  to 
“  creases,”  from  “  creases  ”  to  groundsel,  from 
groundsel  to  anything  that  could  provide  a  meal. 
Job  had  sunk  into  the  man  I  found  him,  when  the 
necessity  of  procuring  some  wasp-grubs  for  bait  led 
to  our  introduction  and  subsequent  intimacy. 

I  had  not  known  him  long,  when  a  curious  event 
startled  the  whole  village.  The  deceased  barrow 
reappeared !  It  had  been  discovered  in  the  heart  of 
a  clump  of  juniper-bushes,  and  (let  psychologists 
explain  the  coincidence)  mutilated  precisely  as  rep¬ 
resented  in  Stephen  Brown’s  dream.  How  it  got 
there  was  still  a  mystery,  for  the  barrow  was  as  in¬ 
scrutable  as  Job,  and  returned  to  its  usual  habits  as 
if  nothing  had  occurred,  frequently  meeting  the  man 
it  had  ruined  in  the  public  ways.  On  these  occa¬ 
sions  Job  would  glare  at  it  as  if  it  were  a  deadly 
enemy,  and  mutter  between  his  clenched  teeth 
phrases  which  it  would  be  a  mistake  to  describe  as 
benevolent. 

The  good  thoughts  of  the  world,  once  forfeited, 
are  not  easily  regained ;  nevertheless,  there  is,  in 
our  beloved  land,  a  sort  of  “  follow-my-leader  ’’-ship, 
especially  if  that  leader  be  a  person  of  quality, 
which  sometimes  repairs  a  wrong.  Job’s  case  met 
with  much  sympathy  from  the  leading  Browns  of 
the  place.  It  was,  at  least,  clear  that  he  had  not 
stolen  the  barrow  for  the  lucre  of  gain.  Under  the 
circumstances,  it  was  proposed  to  raise  a  small  com¬ 
pensatory  subscription  —  a  Brown  Consolation  Tes¬ 
timonial —  by  the  aid  of  which  he  might  recom¬ 
mence  business  on  a  better  scale  than  formerly.  To 
crown  all,  the  haughty  fishmonger,  whose  “  Dorter” 
had  given  him  a  good  deal  of  trouble,  made  the 
most  flattering  advances  to  Job,  even  hinting  at  the 
possibility  of  a  future  partnership,  which  (it  ap¬ 
peared)  Miss  Spratt  was,  on  her  part,  not  disinclined 
to  make  a  present  one. 

To  the  unspeakable  amazement  of  everylxxly, 
Mr.  Brown  haughtily  declined  these  gifts  of  fortune. 
Yes.  Though,  as  he  declared,  he  was  so  down  in 
the  world  that  ho  slep’,  as  often  as  not,  under  a 
hayrick ;  though  he  had  but  one  pair  o’  trousers  in 
the  world,  and  they  was  in  holes ;  though  the  wer- 
ry  hat  he  wore  was  took  in  exchange  from  a  scare¬ 
crow,  ’cos  his  ’n  (the  scarecrow’s)  was  better  in  the 
brim ;  still,  he.  Job  (improperly  styled  Barrer) 
Brown,  would  be  (something  through  which  the 
editor  would  infallibly  strike  his  pen)  — d  if  he 
would  either  accept  alms  in  exchange  for  his  good 
name,  or  marry  the  false-hearted  jade  who  was  pre¬ 
pared  to  wed  with  his  prosperity,  though  she  had 
jilted  and  deserted  him  in  his  day  of  trial. 

The  Job  Browns  of  low  life  are  sufficiently  rare 
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to  justify  (I  hope)  the  space  I  have  given  to  the 
simple  story  of  my  friend  “  Rarrer.” 

How  and  why  it  was,  that  Browns  assembled,  and, 
to  this  hour,  continue  to  assemble,  at  Brownham,  is  a 
study  for  the  antiquary  as  well  as  the  philosopher. 
The  parish  archives  teem  with  Browns,  even  to 
times  so  remote  that  the  registers  have  become  un¬ 
decipherable.  Every  such  coincidence  must  be 
traceable,  however,  to  some  especial  cause.  There 
dwells  on  Banstead  an<l  on  Leatherheail  Downs  a 
verj'  pretty  and  peculiar  snail,  whose  presence 
there,  and  nowhere  else,  for  a  long  time  puzzled  the 
observant  naturalist.  It  was,  at  length,  revealed 
that,  some  generations  since,  a  wealthy  lady  was  di¬ 
rected.  by  her  physicians  to  take  up  her  residence 
in  those  uplands,  and,  when  the  health-renewing 
breezes  had  restored  to  her  vigor  and  appetite,  to 
appease  the  latter  by  swallowing,  among  other 
things,  a  small,  esculent  member  of  the  snail  family, 
whereof  they  kept  her  supplied  in  such  abundance 
that  the  overplus  were  set  at  liberty  to  colonize  the 
downs  in  the  manner  above  mentioned. 

Encouraged  by  this  fact,  I  pursued  my  search  so 
far  as  to  unearth,  among  the  parish  records,  the  rem¬ 
nant  of  an  ancient  deed  in  sulHcient  preservation  to 
indicate  that  a  certain  Dame  Marjory  Bevil  Brown 
had  established  a  “  dole,”  or  distribution  of  “  bre.ad 
and  flesh,”  on  market-days,  to  every  applicant,  of 
what  condition  soever,  bearing  the  name  of  the  be¬ 
neficent  donor.  Clanship  itself  has  done  no  more. 
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To  English  readers  of  French  literature  who  bunt 
through  that  well-stocked  preserve  for  dramatic 
situations,  poses,  incidents  for  bewildering  plots, 
and  new  characters  both  for  plays  and  novels,  the 
name  of  Balzac  is  familiar,  and  his  works  well 
known ;  but  to  the  general  English  reader  he  is  not, 
perhaps,  so  well  known  as  he  should  be.  That 
mind  must  be  of  a  different  calibre  from  an  ordina¬ 
ry  novel-weaver,  who  could  set  out  with  the  deter¬ 
mination  of  writing  a  number  of  works  according 
to  a  determined  plan,  so  that  whilst  each  volume 
should  be  complete  in  itself,  yet  each  should  form 
an  item  in  one  organized  sjrstem.  Not  merely  to 
write  a  set  of  novels  as  subjects  may  occur,  but  to 
write  them  as  a  series  in  a  great  work.  Such  was 
the  idea  of  Balzac  ;  he  resolved  upon  giving  in  that 
most  fascinating  form  of  fiction  a  delineation  of  hu¬ 
man  nature  in  all  its  phases,  gilded,  plated,  battered, 
honest,  vile,  threading  the  dark  mazes  of  vice,  and 
bravely  struggling  against  evil,  a  complete  human 
comedy,  in  which  all  the  passions  which  go  to  make 
up  what  is  called  life  and  society  should  have  their 
representative  and  representation.  It  was  a  grand 
idea,  and  to  its  execution  he  gave  twenty  years  of  a 
checkered  career,  out  of  which  ten  were  spent  in 
obscurity  and  want,  engaged  in  that  terrible  b.attle 
with  life  to  which  the  predestinateil  martyrs  of  liter¬ 
ature  are  often  condemned.  The  remaining  ten 
years  were  spent  in  elegance  and  luxury.  From 
the  dusty  obscurity  of  an  attic  he  emanated  into 
fame,  glory,  wealth,  and  died  in  a  palace  surrounded 
by  splendors,  the  description  of  which  reads  like  a 
fairy  tale. 

We  shall  review  the  incidents  of  this  man’s  life, 
which  commend  themselves  to  us  not  only  by  the 
marked  influence  he  has  exerted  upon  some  well- 
known  English  fiction-writers,  but  as  a  phase  of  lit¬ 
eral  struggle  seldom  equalled. 

rionore  de  Balzac  was  bom  on  the  16th  of  May, 


1799,  the  day  of  the  fete  of  St.  Honord,  whence  his 
name. 

His  father  was  a  native  of  Languedoc,  an  advo¬ 
cate  ;  he  had  held  a  military  position  during  1797, 
and  at  that  time  marrieil  the  daughter  of  one  of  his 
chiefs,  who  was  also  director  of  the  Paris  hospitab. 
This  lad^  was  Balzac’s  mother,  who  was  spared  to 
soothe  his  dying  moments  in  1850.  She  appears  to 
have  been  a  good  mother,  and  to  have  well  trained 
her  children.  lie  had  an  especial  fondness  for  a 
sister  Laura  (who  survived  the  other  two  children), 
—  known  as  Madame  de  Surville,  —  to  whose  let¬ 
ters  we  are  indebted  for  much  of  the  private  life  and 
sufferings  of  Balzac,  —  it  lieing  his  practice  to  pour 
all  his  sorrows  into  the  bosom  of  this  affectionate  sis¬ 
ter.  As  a  child,  his  affection  for  her  was  strong, 
and  tender  instances  of  that  affection  are  on  record, 
one  of  his  having  taken  upon  himself  the  blame  of 
her  childish  delinquencies  and  been  punished  for 
her ;  on  another  occasion,  when  the  time  came  to 
confess  a  delinquency,  he  said  to  her,  “  N’avnue 
done  rit>n  Laure,  —  j'aime  a  tire  gronde' pour  toi.” 

When  he  had  reached  the  age  of  seven  years,  he 
was  sent  to  the  college  kept  by  the  Oratorians  at 
Vendome,  where  he  was  only  visited  once  a  year  by 
his  friends,  and  had  no  holidays.  lie  himself  has 
recorded  his  sufferings  in  this  prison-house,  cut  off 
from  the  tender  caresses  of  home  affections,  in  his 
work  “  L’Histoire  Intellectuelle  de  Louis  Lambert,” 
in  whose  person  as  a  fellow-student  he  delineates  his 
own  character  and  feelings.  We  may  here  mention 
that  Balzao  has  left  behind  him,  scattered  through 
his  works,  his  own  autobiography.  In  “  Louis  Lam¬ 
bert  ”  we  get  his  college  life  ;  in  the  “  Grand  hom- 
me  de  Paris  ”  his  literary  struggles,  and  experi¬ 
ences  ;  in  the  “  Peau  de  Chagrin  ”  his  poverty  and 
privations,  but  the  best  repertoire  of  incidents  is  in 
a  biography  of  him,  by  his  old  publisher,  M.  Edmond 
Werdet,  who  flitted  round  that  brilliant  flame,  and 
like  many  another  moth,  got  severely  burnt.  His 
record  of  some  years’  fiimiliar  intercourse  with  Bal¬ 
zac  is  very  amusingly  written.  A  publisher  some¬ 
times  knows  more  about  the  inner  life  of  an  author 
than  his  most  intimate  friend ;  —  he  is  the  depository 
of  many  an  unrecortled  secret.  Balzac  seems  to  have 
treated  the  unfortunate  M.  Werdet  with  a  terrible 
tyranny,  keeping  him  in  a  perfect  fever  of  excite¬ 
ment  for  manuscript,  and  always  considerably  over¬ 
drawing  his  account.  To  his  narrative  we  shall 
often  have  occasion  to  appeal. 

Whilst  at  college  young  Balzac  had  a  literary  fit 
come  over  him.  He  alluiles  sometimes  in  his  works 
to  a  famous  “  Tr.aitd  de  la  Volonte,”  which,  when  a 
disciple  of  the  Peres  Oratorians  he  had  furtively 
written.  On  one  occasion  some  of  his  fellow-schol¬ 
ars,  jealous  of  this  book,  endeavored  to  get  the  box 
in  which  the  manuscript  was  kept  away  from  him  ; 
a  struggle  ensued,  which  was  suddenly  interrupted 
by  the  appearance  of  Pere  Hangoult,  who,  having 
learned  what  it  was  about,  took  the  box  from  him, 
turned  out  the  MSS.,  e.xamined  them,  and  confis¬ 
cated  the  whole,  with  the  wonls,  “  This  is  the  stuff 
you  negleet  your  studies  for.”  The  precious  MS. 
was  never  more  seen,  and  Balzac  always  bitterly 
lamented  its  loss.  He  was  only  eleven  years  of  age 
when  he  wrote  it,  and,  according  to  his  own  account 
it  was  intended  to  open  a  new  road  for  science,  — 
to  complete  the  labors  of  Lavater,  Gall,  and  Bichat. 

Whilst  under  the  instruction  of  these  fathers  he 
read  everything  in  a  desultory  manner,  —  science, 
tbeoli^y,  philosophy,  all  were  alike  eagerly  devoureil 
by  him ;  he  even  used  to  tran^ess,  in  order  that  he 
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might  be  shut  up  where  he  could  read  in  silence. 
The  result  of  this  intellectual  chaos  was  that  at  the 
ago  of  fourteen  he  was  seized  with  some  cerebral 
malady,  and  his  family,  who  removed  him  to  the 
country,  trembled  for  his  reason.  Uixm  his  restor.v 
tion  he  w.is  sent  to  the  college  at  Tours,  ami  at  tliis 
early  age  the  dream  of  fame  began  in  his  soul.  He 
said  on  one  occasion  to  his  sisters.  “  Girls,  you  will 
see  some  day  that  the  worhl  will  speak  of  your 
brother  as  a  great  man ;  you  w'ill  see  :  you  will  see  !  ” 
and  they  laughed  at  him  and  used  to  greet  him  in 
the  mornings  with  “  Hail,  Balzac  the  Great !  ”  One 
of  them  lived,  however,  to  see  the  people  rise  in 
amass  at  the  theatres  whenever  her  brother  appeared 
there. 

Towards  the  end  of  1814  the  Balzac  family  came 
to  Paris,  and  took  up  their  residence  in  the  line  de 
Thorigny,  the  father  having  received  an  appoint¬ 
ment  as  Director  of  the  Commissary  Department  of 
the  first  military  division  ;  and  young  Balzac  fin¬ 
ished  his  studies  under  M.  T^epitre  in  the  Rue  St. 
Louis,  and  then  under  MM.  Sg.ogner  and  Benzelin, 
where  he  made  great  advances.  He  gives  a  graphic 
sketch  of  his  college  life  in  “  Lc  Lys  dans  la  Val- 
Ide,”  where  he  says  :  — 

“  At  college  I  had  only  three  francs  a  month  for 
my  pleasures,  a  sum  which  was  scarcely  sullicient 
for  pens,  knives,  rulers,  ink,  anil  paper,  which  I  had 
to  provide  ;  so  that  not  being  able  to  buy  things  ne¬ 
cessary  for  college  amusements,  I  was  banished  from 
all  sports.  To  l)e  admitted  to  them,  I  might  have 
fawned  on  the  rich,  and  flattered  the  strong  of  my 
division  ;  but  my  heart  bounded  with  disgust  at  the 
thought,  consequently  I  sat  under  a  tree  lost  in  rev¬ 
eries,  or  reading  books  which  the  librarian  distrib¬ 
uted  amongst  us  every  month.  My  father  would  not 
give  me  money  ;  when  my  parents  knew  that  I 
could  be  kept,  clothed,  {i^rged  with  Latin  and 
Btutfed  with  Greek,  everythin^  w.as  settled.” 

It  was  the  custom  of  these  young  scholars,  or  rath¬ 
er  of  the  richer  portion  of  them,  to  take  furtive 
breakfasts  at  the  porter’s  loilge,  milk  and  coffee  be¬ 
ing  quite  an  aristocratic  taste,  owing  to  the  dearness 
of  all  colonial  produce  under  Najx)leon.  Tlie  Porter 
Doisy  gave  unlimited  credit  to  the  scholars,  relying 
upon  the  afiection  of  mothers,  aunts  and  sisters,  and 
after  resisting  the  temptation  for  a  long  time,  Balzac, 
who  would  not  fawn  upon  a  rich  youth,  ran  into 
debt  for  the  sake  of  his  own  animal  indulgence  to 
the  amount  of  one  hundred  francs  (£4),  not  a  small 
sum  for  cups  of  coffee.  This  is  the  first  instance  on 
record  of  that  love  of  luxury  and  expensive  living 
which  was  one  of  his  greatest  failings  through  life. 
The  debt,  after  the  usuiil  domestic  storm,  wtis  paid 
by  his  father.  At  the  age  of  eighteen  he  took  the 
degree  of  Bachelier-es-Lettres,  and  attended  the 
lectures  at  the  School  of  Law ;  at  twenty  he  was 
made  an  advocate.  While  engaged  in  these  studies 
he  still  resided  in  his  father’s  house,  and  his  sister 
tells  us  that  although  busily  engaged  in  preparing 
for  his  examinations,  he  always  found  time  in  the 
evenings  to  play  at  boston  and  whist  with  his  ami¬ 
able  grandmother,  who  used  to  let  him  win  her 
money,  knowing  that  he  spent  it  all  in  books.  He 
was  taken  to  balls,  but  he  met  with  an  awkward 
accident  which  entirely  cured  him  of  that  amuse¬ 
ment. 

He  had  a  great  thirst  for  books,  and  during  his 
peregrinations  in  the  Quartier  Latin  he  managed  to 
collect  a  number  of  choice  volumes  which  formed  the 
nucleus  of  his  (p*eat  library  in  the  Rue  Cassini. 
However,  studying  in  the  public  museums,  and 


I  attending  the  courts  to  listen  to  orators  had  to  ter¬ 
minate,  and  by  order  of  his  fiither,  Balzac  w.as  (com¬ 
pelled  to  enter  the  olHcc  of  an  Avoue,  and  submit  to 
the  necessary  preliminary  drudgery  of  a  clerk  ;  here 
to  his  ppxjat  disgust  he  remained  nineteen  months, 
and  then  entered  another  ollicc  for  a  similar  term. 
To  the  knowledge  picked  up  in  these  ollices  we  are 
indebted  for  the  masterly  sketches  of  the  habits  and 
lives  of  Frencli  legal  gentlemen  in  his  “  Debut  dans 
la  Vie,”  and  other  works. 

M.  Passez,  the  last  gentleman  into  whose  office 
Balzac  entered,  had  been  assisted  by  the  elder 
Balz.^e,  and  in  return,  offered  to  take  his  son  with 
him  and  settle  him  .os  a  notary  in  one  of  the  most 
important  {lositions  in  Paris.  Great  was  his  dis¬ 
appointment  when  on  making  this  proposition  to  his 
son,  to  hear  him  deliberately  refuse  to  become  a 
notary.  A  vigorous  discussion  ensued.  Honors 
pleaded  his  rejiugnance  for  the  life,  and-  said  he 
preferred  lilerultire ;  he  won  upon  his  father’s  feel¬ 
ings  so  far  that  he  was  allowed  two  years  to  see 
what  he  could  do  in  the  world  of  letters,  but  during 
this  time  misfortune  visited  the  family;  his  father 
was  superannuated,  and  had  also  failed  in  one  or- two 
speculations,  so  that  he  was  compelled  to  remove  to 
a  smaller  house  in  the  environs  of  Paris,  and  a 
necessary  but  disagreeable  conversation  with  his  son 
ensued. 

“  In  four  months,”  said  the  father,  “  you  will  enter 
on  your  twenty-first  year ;  what  do  you  mean  to 
do  ?  ” 

“  Jly  vocation  leads  me  towards  literature,”  re¬ 
plied  Honore. 

“  You  .are  still  foolish,  then,”  said  his  father. 

“  No,  but  I  want  to  be  an  author.” 

“  It  appears,'’ said  Madame  Balz.ac,  looking  toward 
her  husband  significantly,  “  that  the  young  gentle¬ 
man  has  a  taste  for  misery.” 

“  Yes,”  said  the  father,  “  there  are  people  in  the 
world  to  whom  it  is  an  absolute  necessity  to  die  with 
hunger  in  a  hospital.” 

“  Honor!?,”  said  his  mother,  “  our  plans  are  settled 
for  you ;  you  must  be  a  not.ary.” 

Honore.  by  an  energetic  motion,  declined. 

“  But,”  urged  the  fiither,  “  do  you  not  know  to 
what  state  the  occupation  of  a  writer  will  lead  you  ? 
In  literature  a  man  must  be  either  king  or  h(xl- 
man.” 

“  Very  well,”  rejoined  Balzac,  “  I  tcUl  be  I'ing  !  ” 

At  the  suggestion  of  Madame  Balzac,  who  thought 
a  slight  ajiprenticeship  of  wretchedn(?8s  would  be 
the  most  effectual  method  of  curing  her  son  of  his 
insane  passion,  it  was  settled  that  he  should  have  his 
own  way. 

Before  the  departure  of  the  family  to  their  little 
house,  a  garret  was  taken  for  the  future  king  of 
literature  whi^h  he  chose  for  himself  in  the  Rue  de 
Lesdiguieres,  No.  8,  near  the  library  of  the  arsenal, 
where  he  proposed  to  spend  his  days  in  work.  It 
was  a  veritable  garret,  open  to  the  sky  and  not  im¬ 
pervious  to  the  wind,  very  scantily  furnished  with  a 
small  bed,  a  table,  and  a  few  chairs  only.  In  this 
abode  Balzac  was  fixed,  with  the  magnificent  allow¬ 
ance  of  twenty-five  francs  per  month,  to  win  the 
crown  of  literature.  The  transition  from  the  luxu¬ 
ries  of  a  wealthy  home  to  a  solitary  garret  was  a 
severe  trial  to  a  light-hearted  youth  of  twenty,  but  it 
was  bravely  borne,  and  the  crown  literally  and 
truly  won,  as  in  the  sequel  we  shall  see.  No  better 
description  can  be  given  of  this  garret  than  his  own : 
it  was  — 

“  A  chamber  which  looked  out  upon  the  courts  of 
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the  neighboring  houses,  through  the  windows  of 
which  were  passed  long  poles  loaded  with  linen. 
Nothing  could  be  more  horrible  than  that  garret ;  it 
was  redolent  of  misery.  The  roof  sloped  gradually, 
and  through  the  broken  tiles  one  could  see  the  sky ; 
tliere  was  room  for  a  bed,  a  table,  a  few  chairs,  and  in  a 
sharp  comer  my  piano.  I  lived  in  this  aerial  sepul¬ 
chre  for  three  years,  working  night  and  day,  without 
rest,  but  with  so  much  pleasure  that  my  labor  seemed 
to  mt  to  be  the  most  happy  solution  of  human  life.  Si¬ 
lence,  so  necessary  to  the  student,  has  a  gentle  intox¬ 
ication  like  love  ;  and  study  spreads  a  sort  of  charm 
over  everything  around  us.  The  rickety  bureau 
upon  which  I  wrote,  the  brown  cloth  which  covered 
it,  my  piano,  my  bed,  my  arm-chair,  the  patterns  on 
the  paper  of  the  wall,  my  furniture,  all  these  things 
were  animated  and  beeame  my  humble  friends,  the 
silent  companions  of  my  fbture.  I  had  undertaken 
two  great  works,  one  was  a  tragedy  which  was  to 
bring  me  fame  an<l  fortune  in  a  few  days,  and  an 
entry  into  that  world  where  I  was  anxious  to  appear 
and  e.xcrcise  the  royal  rights  of  a  man  of  genius.” 

The  subject  was  “  Cromwell,”  in  five  acts,  and  it 
was  finished  by  the  end  of  April,  1825,  when  Balzac, 
intoxicated  with  joy,  carrieil  it  home  to  read  to  his 
family,  who  had  invited  several  friends  to  hear 
it.  The  tragedy  was  a  complete  failure,  and  Balzac 
returned  to  his  garret,  not  despairing,  but  more 
determined  than  ever  to  keep  to  his  career.  “  I 
will  renounce  the  dramatic  crown,”  said  he,  “  but  I 
will  put  on  my  head  that  of  the  romancer.” 

His  mode  of  life  is  thus  described  in  the  “  Peau  de 
Chagrin  ” :  — 

“  Three  sous  of  bread,  two  of  milk,  three  of  meat, 
stayed  my  hunger,  and  kept  my  intellect  in  a  mar¬ 
vellous  state  of  clearness.  My  .apartment  cost  me 
five  sous  per  day.  I  burned  three  sous’  worth  of  oil 
pe-r  night.  I  cleansed  my  own  room,  and  wore 
flannel  shirts  to  save  two  sous  a  day  for  washing.  I 
had  a  wood  fire,  which  only  cost  me  two  sous  a  d.ay ; 
and  I  had  a  stock  of  linen  and  shoes  for  three  years. 
I  only  dressed  to  go  to  the  public  courts  and  libra¬ 
ries,  and  these  expenses  therefore  amounted  only  to 
eighteen  sous,  two  sous  being  left  for  unforeseen  acci¬ 
dents.  I  don’t  recollect  during  that  long  period 
having  once  gone  so  far  as  over  the  Pont  des  Arts, 
nor  having  once  bought  water.” 

The  rigiility  of  this  living  told  upon  his  constitu¬ 
tion,  and  he  was  coinpdled  to  recruit  his  health  by 
going  home.  Whilst  tliere  he  wrote  several  roman¬ 
ces,  such  as  “  Lord  ll'hono,”  “  Horace  de  St.  Aubin,” 
“  Argow  le  Pirate,”  “  Ladcrniere  Fee,”  altogether 
about  forty  volumes,  in  12mo.*  M.  AVerdet  tells 
us  that  these  books  were  swallowed  up  by  the  ob¬ 
scure  harpies,  who- often  e.xtinguish  young  writers  in 
their  dawn  of  youth.  These  fii-st  productions  of  his 
genius  were  purchased  in  1836  by  one  of  these  har¬ 
pies  for  10,000  francs  (£-100),  upon  the  express  con¬ 
dition  that  they  should  not  be  published  in  Balzac’s 
name. 

'I'lie  .advent  of  one  of  his  books  which  first  brought 
him  into  note  was  atti-nded  with  peculiar  circum¬ 
stances.  He  had  arranged  with  Alphonse  Levavas- 
setir,  the  well-known  publi.sher,  to  write  a  “  Manual 
de  riiomnie  d’aflaires,”  for  which  he  was  at  once 
paid  200  francs  on  account,  and  the  manuscript  was 
to  be  handed  in  one  month  after.  Balzac  never 

*  They  are  now  issued  by  Metsn.  Levy  Fr^ros  ae  “  (Eurres  de 
Jeune^  ;  but  they  are  not  worth  much,  and  it  is  a  pity  for  Dal- 
sac'a  fame  that  they  are  reproduced.  We  caution  readers  against 
fomiinK  acquaintance  with  Palzac  throufch  any  of  these  immature 
prodactions,  though  we  can  speak  highly  of  Messrs.  Levy  Freres’s 
edition  of  bis  other  works. 


could  sit  down  to  this  task,  and  the  patience  of  the 
publisher  being  at  length  exhaust^,  our  young 
author  was  astonished  at  receiving  a  visit  from  M. 
Levavasseur,  who  reproached  him  with  his  want  of 
diligence. 

Balzac  made  many  excuses,  but  offered  to  read 
him  some  pass.ages  from  a  work  he  was  just  finish¬ 
ing,  and  which  he  thought  would  be  successful 
The  result  of  the  reading  was,  that  AL  Levavasseur 
interrupted  him,  saying,  “  I  will  buy  your  manu¬ 
script  for  2,000  francs  ;  we  will  annul  the  contract 
for  the  manual ;  I  will  give  you  1,000  francs  at 
once,  and  you  shall  receive  the  other  800  when  you 
send  me  the  first  instalment  for  the  press.” 

“  My  dear  editor,”  said  Balzac,  overjoyed,  “  your 
words  are  golden  !  How  can  I  refuse  you  ?  ” 

In  1827  this  book  appeared,  and  created  an  im¬ 
mense  sensation,  being  none  other  than  the  “  Physio¬ 
logic  du  ilariage,”  par  un  jeune  Celibitaire.  In 
one  week  he  was  famous ;  and,  from  the  highest  to 
the  lowest  cla.sses  of  readers,  inquiries  were  being 
eagerly  made  for  the  name  of  this  young  bachelor, 
who  displayed  such  a  marvellous  knowledge  of  the 
female  heart,  and  the  arena  of  domestic  infelicity. 

This  temporary  success,  however,  did  not  satisfy 
the  elder  Balzac,  for  we  find  another  serious  inter-' 
view,  in  which  the  father,  after  jminting  out  the 
precarious  circumstances  of  a  literary  life,  urged 
him  seriously  to  think  about  his  prospects.  He  con¬ 
sulted  a  friend,  who,  after  listening  to  his  woes,  said, 
—  “  Why  do  you  not  try  some  commercial  sj)eeula- 
tion  in  keeping  with  your  tastes?”  Honore  sug¬ 
gested  the  necessity  of  funds  for  commercial  specu¬ 
lation,  when  the  friend  generously  offered  to  lend 
him  a  sum  to  start  with.  A  bright  idea  then  struck 
Balzac.  The  world  wanted  one  thing  only,  a  cheap 
edition  at  about  five  francs,  the  volume  of  the  great 
classical  writers.  It  would  be  a  success,  and  the 
only  anxiety  he  felt  was  that  he  should  be  forestalled 
by  some  enterprising  publisher.  No  other  individ¬ 
ual,  however,  happened  to  be  struck  with  the  s.ame 
idea ;  and  B.alzac,  having  procured  the  money  from 
his  friend,  launched  out  in  the  publishing  protession, 
with  two  small  volumes  closely  printed,  cont<aining 
the  works  of  Kacine  and  La  Fontaine,  with  an  his¬ 
torical  and  literary  introduction  from  his  own  jien. 

They  fell  dead  from  the  [iress,  and  in  a  short  time 
found  their  way  to  the  book-stalls.  The  friend, 
who  was  of  an  unusual  type,  was  not  discouraged, 
but  consoleil  the  disappointeil  Balzac  with  a  further 
advance.  His  father  also  put  thirty  thousand  francs 
at  his  disposal,  upon  which  he  took  one  M.  Barbier, 
who  understood  printing,  of  which  Balzac  was  to¬ 
tally  ignorant,  as  a  partner,  and  they  commenced 
business  under  the  title  of  Balz.ac  et  Cie.,  Rue  des 
Marais  St.  Germain. 

JIanuscripts  poured  in  with  that  uninterrupted 
celerity  so  well  known  to  publishers,  and  to  the 
great  delight  of  many  unknown  authors,  nearly  all 
were  accepted  and  paid  for ;  but  no  one  would  buy 
tliese  books,  and  the  result  of  the  first  business  settle¬ 
ment  was  th.at  they  h.ad  not  enough  to  pay  the 
workmen.  Another  futile  speculation  sunk  them 
deeper  into  debt,  and  Balz.ac,  having  the  dread  fear 
of  bankrujitcy  before  his  eyes,  adopted  the  expe¬ 
dient  usual  under  such  circumstances,  and  looked 
out  for  another  partner,  who  could  advance  sixty 
thousand  francs.  But  no  unfortunate  person  could 
be  found  ready  with  such  a  sum,  and  again  ruin, 
like  an  abyss,  lay  before  him.  Driven  to  despera¬ 
tion  he  sold  the  printing-office  and  type,  but  it 
helped  him  only  to  pay  off  a  portion  of  the  debts. 
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Madame  Balzac  then  came  forward  with  the  defi¬ 
ciency,  and  to  save  the  family  honor  became  her 
son’s  principal  creditor  ;  and  at  twenty-nine  years 
of  age  he  started  again  in  the  world  with  the  ter¬ 
rible  encumbrance  of  a  debt  of  fifty  thousand  IVancs. 

“  Printing,”  said  he,  “  has  swallowed  up  my  for¬ 
tune.  It  shall  give  it  back.”  He  was  clever  at 
great  sayings  in  critical  circumstances,  but  he  real¬ 
ized  this. 

He  chained  himself  down  to  his  desk,  to  the  most 
assiduous  labor,  and  in  three  or  four  years  he  wrote 
“Le  Mddecin  de  Campagne,”  “La  Femme  de 
Trente  Ans,”  “  L’Histoire  des  Treize,”  “  Eugdnie 
Grandet,”  and  “  La  Peau  de  Chagrin.” 

Like  most  really  great  men  he  suffered  severely 
fix)m  adverse  criticism.  It  is  one  of  the  mysteries 
of  literature  that  the  decisions  of  criticism  have 
been  for  the  most  part  reversed  by  time  and  the 
verdict  of  the  world.  The  oracle  is  generally 
wrong,  and  unlike  the  ancient  oracles,  the  deluded 
believer  has  not  even  the  consolation  of  a  double 
meaning. 

Another  bright  Idea  occurred  to  B.alzac  in  the 
year  1831.  He  resolved  upon  bringing  out  the 
works  he  had  written  in  twelve  volumes  under  the 
general  title  of  “  Etudes  des  Moeurs  au  xix.  Siecle,” 
and  subdivided  into  — 

“  Scenes  de  la  Vie  de  Province.” 

“  Scenes  de  la  Vie  Priv«5e.” 

“  Scenes  de  la  Vie  Parlsienne.” 

This  was  the  first  glimmering  of  the  great  idea  of 
the  “  Comedie  Humainc  ” ;  but  we  must  now  turn 
to  M.  Werdet’s  account  of  his  connection  with  Bal¬ 
zac  as  his  publisher,  which  commenced  in  the  early 
part  of  the  year  1 833. 

M.  Werdet  in  1830  was  a  manager  to  a  ^ladame 
Veuve  Bechet,  whose  affairs  were  getting  into  a  per¬ 
ilous  state,  when  she  held  a  consultation  with  some 
friends  as  to  what  was  to  be  done  to  revive  her 
drooping  business.  M.  Werdet  urged  upon  her  the 
necessity  of  publishing  newer  and  more  attractive 
works  to  carry  off  the  old  ones,  and  to  that  end  it 
would  be  necessary  to  find  some  young  promising 
writer,  whose  fre.sh  style  wouhl  attract  purcluisers. 
He  mentioned  Balzac,  for  it  appears  that  he 
had  already  detected  the  germs  of  genius  in  his 
works;  but  his  name,  then  comparatively  unknown, 
was  received  with  great  coolness  by  hladame  Be¬ 
chet  and  her  friends.  M.  Wenlet,  by  his  earnest¬ 
ness  in  the  cause  of  Balzac,  at  length  overcame 
their  disinclination,  and  was  authorized  to  wait 
upon  him,  on  the  part  of  the  house,  to  offer  him, 
ten,  fifteen,  twenty  thousand  francs,  or  more,  for 
one  or  more  of  his  works. 

Balzac  then  lived  in  the  Rue  Cassini,  and  was 
agreeably  astonished  one  morning  at  receiving  a 
visit  from  this  manager  of  the  publishing  house  of 
Bechet;  who,  pouring  out  the  glittering  gold  befon^ 
him,  begged  him  to  bestow  upon  him  the  honor  of 
publishing  some  of  his  works.  The  issue  of  the  ne¬ 
gotiation  was  the  purchase  of  the  twelve  volumes  of 
“Etudes  des  Moeurs"  for  thirty-six  thousand  ftancs 
(£  1,440).  Three  years  afterwards  M.  Wenlet 
began  to  entertain  ideas  of  his  own ;  by  his  activity 
and  diligence  he  had  revived  the  drooping  house  of 
Bechet,  and  he  naturallv  began  to  conceive  the  idea 
of  erecting  a  house  of  Werdet. 

On  the  first  of  March,  1833,  he  quitted  the  estab¬ 
lishment  of  the  widow  Bechet,  having  only  a  few 
thousand  francs  in  his  possession,  which  he  resolved 
upon  staking  on  the  rouge  et  noir  of  a  literary  specu¬ 
lation. 


He  naturally  thought  of  Balzac,  but  hardly  knew 
whether  he  ought  to  make  any  proposition  to  him, 
he  having  no  position  as  a  publisher.  Balzac  bad 
evidently  exerted  a  powerful  influence  over  the 
mind  of  this  good  publisher,  for  he  trembled  at  the 
thought  of  daring  an  interview,  and  appealed  to  a 
mutual  friend,  who  proposed  to  go  at  once,  and,  as 
he  observed,  make  a  clean  breast  of  it  before  the  au¬ 
thor.  An  amusing  interview  ensued,  which  we 
shall  give  in  M.  Werdet’s  own  words,  as  it  reveals  a 
grejit  deal  of  Balzac’s  character. 

M.  Barbier  was  the  name  of  the  friend,  and  upon 
the  servant’s  announcing  him,  they  were  at  once  ad¬ 
mitted  to  the  sanctum  sanctorum  of  the  author. 
Barbier  began  the  conversation,  and  in  a  few  words 
explained  to  Balzac  the  object  of  the  call. 

“  Very  well,”  said  Balzac,  with  a  superb  air ;  “  of 
course  you  have  capit.al,  monsieur  ?  tor  you  must 
know  already  that  it  costs  a  great  deal  to  edit  me ; 
I  sell  my  MSS.  very  dearly ;  I  want  money  very 
often,  that  is,  I  want  advances  sometimes ;  you 
understand.” 

M.  Werdet  thought  he  was  flo.ating  in  a  sea  of 
flattering  hopes :  he  felt  he  must  pay  in  his  person 
and  his  crowns,  and  so  he  tells  us,  with  an  air  of 
satisfaction  and  certainty,  I  drew  my  pouch  from 
my  pocket  and  threw  on  the  table  in  a  circle,  six 
billets,  each  of  five  hundred  francs ;  then  I  said  to 
M.  Balzac,  “  Monsieur,  that  is  all  my  fortune,  three 
thousand  francs.  It  is  yours  for  any  book  which 
you  may  plea.se  to  write  for  me.  Fi.x  the  price  and 
conditions  yourself.” 

I  waited  the  eloquence  of  the  words  and  the 
notes  with  impatience ;  and  judge  of  my  surpi'ise, 
of  my  stupefaction,  when  Balzac  began, — 

“  I  shall  never  forget  this,  sir,”  said  he  with  dis¬ 
dain  ;  “  I  admire,  sir,  your  candid  confidence ;  how 
could  you  think  tliat  I,  —  I, —  Balzac,  who  sold  you 
for  Madame  Bechet  my  ‘  Etudes  des  Moeurs  ’  for 
thirty-si.x  thousaml  francs,  —  I,  —  who  am  paid  by 
the  ‘  Revue  de  Paris’  five  hundred  francs  the  sheet, 
should  forget  myself  so  far  as  to  give  you  for  one 
thousand  crowns  a  romance  from  my  pen  ?  Cer¬ 
tainly  you  have  not  reflected  upon  your  offer,  or 
you  would  never  have  made  it.  I  slfould  have 
taken  it  as  a  great  insult  if  the  loyalty  of  which  you 
have  given  mo  proof,  did  not,  in  a  measure,  justify 
you  in  my  eyes.” 

Barbier  here  interfered,  .and  reminded  Balzac  that 
it  was  entirely  to  Werdet’s  influence  he  owed  the 
sale  of  his  “  Etuiles  des  Micurs,”  and  concluiled  by 
asking  him  to  let  Werdet  reprint  the  second  edition 
of  the  “  Medccin  de  Campagne,”  which  avas  then 
out  of  print. 

“  Barbier,”  said  Balziic  with  pride,  “  no  doubt 
M.  Werdet  has  been  of  service  in  the  matter,  but  it 
is  I  who  haa’c  done  it,  and  it  is  Madame  Bechet 
who  has  received  it.  I  could  have  sold  my  ‘  Etudes 
des  Mueurs  ’  at  double  the  price ;  the  situation  is 
not  as  you  imagine.”  Then,  with  a  movement  of 
impatience,  which  wjis  cu.stomary  with  him  when 
tired  of  anything,  he  e.xclaimed,  “  You  see,  gentle¬ 
men,  we  have  wasted  an  hour  over  a  useless  mat¬ 
ter,  —  you  have  caused  me  to  lose  200  francs,  my 
time  is  my  capital ;  I  must  work ;  leave  me,  then, 
gentlemen.” 

In  the  utmost  indignation  the  ra-sh  publisher  and 
his  friend  left  the  house  of  this  haughty  author,  out- 
r:iged,  humiliati-d.  Barbier  tried  to  soothe  him,  and 
told  him  Balz.ac  would  think  better  of  it  and  come 
•after  him.  “  If  he  does,”  said  Werdet,  “  I  will 
1  throw  him  out  of  the  window.”  A  few  days  after. 
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Balzac,  moved  by  better  feelings,  or  longing  for  the 
thousand  crowns  which  had  lain  at  his  mercy,  wrote 
a  very  polite  apology  to  Werdet,  and  begged  him 
to  call  upon  him  once  more.  After  keeping  him 
six  days  in  suspense  he  went,  and  a  negotiation  was 
concluded,  by  which  Balzac  got  the  thousand 
crowns,  and  Werdet  the  right  of  publishing  the 
“  Mddecin  de  Campagne.”  It  proved  a  great  suc¬ 
cess,  the  second  edition  running  out  in  eight  days. 
Tlie  delight  of  M.  Werdet  was  unbounded,  and  he 
manifested  it  by  quickly  putting  his  neck  under  the 
heel  of  Balzac  in  the  following  manner. 

That  gentleman,  though  young  in  years,  had  a 
great  experience  of  publishers,  and  a  dearly-bought 
knowledge  of  publishing.  The  first  step  M.  Werdet 
took  was  to  propose  that  he  should  for  the  future  be 
his  only  editor.  Balzac  flattered  him,  promised  him 
he  should  be  to  him  what  Archibald  Constable  was 
to  Walter  Stmtt,  gave  him  a  list  of  six  diflerent  pub¬ 
lishers  who  held  copyrights  of  his  books,  and  boi-- 
rowed  some  more  money  of  him  on  account. 

After  expending  considerable  sums,  he  managed 
to  get  all  Balzac’s  works  into  his  own  hands;  though 
few  of  them  at  that  time  had  paid  for  the  printing, 
yet  they  acquired  a  sudden  value  when  M.  Werdet 
began  to  inqiiire  for  them,  and  he  had  to  make  an¬ 
other  extensive  draw  on  his  capital,  but  he  achieved 
his  purpose,  he  was  Archibald  Constable,  and  his 
Walter  Scott  was  the  most  polite  of  authors. 

As  soon  as  the  negotiation  was  settled,  Balzac 
began  to  assume  a  little  authority,  and  e.xerted  it  so 
well  that  ultimately  the  amiable  publisher  used  to 
submit  all  MSS.  to  his  eye  before  accepting  them, 
and  had  a  list  given  him  by  Balzac  of  authors  whose 
works  he  was  never  to  publish  under  pain  of  his 
displeasure.  The  poor  man  describes  his  own 
state :  “  Faseind  par  mon  admiration  pour  lui  qui 
tenait  du  delire,  je  m’etais  lid  avee  mon  idole  sans 
songer  qu’il  lui  serait  loisible  peut-etre  ou  de  de- 
tendre  les  liens  qui  m’unissaient  k  elle  jusqu’  h  m’en 
separer  par  une  distance  que  je  ne  pourrais  plus 
franchir  ou  de  les  serrer  etroitement  au  point  de 
m’dtrangler.  Je  me  faisais  le  serviteur,  le  vassal, 
I’dsclave,  le  patito  de  M.  Balzac.” 

At  the  time  of  the  settlement  of  this  contract, 
Balzac  was  writing  two  serial  talcs  in  the  Revue 
de  Paris.  They  were  written  with  the  greatest 
care,  for  the  “  Revue  ”  circulated  amongst  the  dlite 
of  France.  They  were  “  Seraphita  ”  and  “  Le  Lys 
dans  la  Vallde.”  A  lawsuit  which  ensued  about 
this  latter  work,  did  more  to  bring  him  into  fame 
than  any  other  event  of  his  life.  Werdet  with  his 
usual  instinct  had  discovered  the  genius  of  this  book, 
and  had  already  paid  Balzac  six  thousand  francs  to 
secure  the  republication  for  himself.  But  ^I.  Buloz 
had  been  silently  and  dishonestly  reproducing  the 
work  as  it  issued  from  the  press,  in  another  French 
review,  published  at  St.  Petersburg,  revised  and 
corrected.  One  day  some  numbers  of  this  review 
fell  into  the  hands  of  Ba1z.ac,  and  he  not  only  saw 
himself  surreptitiously  reproduced,  but  the  Russian 
editors  had  changed  the  whole  order  of  the  chap¬ 
ters,  tampered  with  the  text,  and  so  revised  and 
corrected  it  that  it  became  a  perfect  ch.aos.  Balzac 
immediately  ceased  writing  lor  the  “  Revue,”  and 
entered  an  action  against  its  editor,  and  in  July, 
1836,  a  verdict  was  given  in  his  favor,  by  which  the 
copyright  of  the  book  was  restored  to  him,  and  51. 
Buloz  mulcted  with  costs.  But  all  France  had 
heard  and  taken  great  interest  in  this  literary  quar¬ 
rel,  and  the  sympathy  of  the  public  was  with  Bal¬ 
zac,  a  comparatively  poor  author,  contending  with 


a  wealthy  publisher  for  his  rights.  As  soon  as  the 
MSS.  were  in  his  hands,  he  set  to  work,  rewrote 
many  portions  of  it,  and  it  was  published  by  Wer¬ 
det,  on  2d  June,  1836,  in  2  vols.  8vo.  The  extraor¬ 
dinary  success  of  the  work  is  thus  recorded  by  M. 
Wenlet :  — 

“  On  the  3d  June  I  delivered  the  copies  to  the 
commission  agents,  who  made  quite  a  riot  about  my 
olfice  at  the  hour  fi.xed  for  the  delivery.  Patrons, 
clerks,  messengers,  rushed  in  when  the  doors  were 
opened,  and  took  possession  of  the  rooms,  the  land¬ 
ings,  and  even  the  staircases;  by  ten  o’clock  they 
had  all  departed  with  their  packets  to  sell  the  ‘  Lys 
dans  la  V’allee,’  in  every  corner  of  Paris,  and  then 
the  reading-rooms  c.agerly  seized  upon  it.  That  day 
was  a  veritable  steeple  chase  for  those  gentry.  In 
two  hours  I  sold  eighteen  hundred  copies  out  of  the 
two  thousand  I  had  printed,  and  I  do  not  think  any 
subseijuent  publisher  of  Balzac  ever  made  such  a 
satisfactory  bargain.” 

Balzac  had  written  a  masterly  introduction  to 
this  edition,  in  which  he  gave  a  history  of  the  con¬ 
troversy  about  the  copyright.  It  made  three  octavo 
sheets  of  closely  printed  matter,  and  he  wrote  it  off 
in  forty-eight  hours.  Although  51.  AV’erdet  was 
making  his  fortune  with  Balzac’s  works,  it  appears 
that  enthusiastic  gentleman  never  read  them,  for 
fourteen  years  after  tlie  publication  of  the  “  Lys 
dans  la  Vallde,”  he  accidentally  turned  over  a  few 
leaves  of  the  celebrated  introduction,  when  his  eye 
fell  upon  the  following  eulogy  of  himself  of  which 
he  had  been  in  utter  ignorance.  “  To-day,  the  2d 
July,  1836,  tired  of  mutual  discontent,  for  often  an 
author  may  be  as  insupportable  to  his  publisher  as 
the  publisher  is  to  the  author,  I  have  made  choice 
of  a  single  publisher,  51.  Werdet,  who  unites  in  him¬ 
self  all  the  conditions  of  activity,  intelligence,  and 
probity,  which  I  desire  in  my  publisher ;  it  is  very 
probable  therefore  that  the  amicable  relations  which 
should  exist  between  an  author  and  his  publisher 
will  never  be  troubled,  for  besides  these  qualities, 
M.  Werdet  is  endowed  with  good  feeling  and  deli¬ 
cacy,  as  all  men  of  letters  can  testify.” 

This  discovery  is  recorded  by  the  delighted  pub¬ 
lisher  in  his  life  of  Balzac,  in  the  following  pecu¬ 
liarly  French  strain,  which  would  spoil  by  transla¬ 
tion  :  — 

“  51erci,  de  Balzac  !  mille  fois  merci !  vous  me 
rdcoinpensez  enfin  de  tout  mon  devouement  de 
toute  ma  fanatique  admiration,  non  seulement  pour 
VOS  oeuvres  mais  pour  votre  personne  ;  vous  realisez 
proprio  motu  le  plus  grand  et  le  plus  ardent  de  mes 
voeu.x !  vous  me  proclamez  votre  secl  et  unique 
EDITEUR !  Encore  une  fois  merci,  le  2  Juin,  1836. 
Balzac  vous  me  fites  gagner  comme  vous  disiez, 
ma  bataille  d’  .4usterlitz  !  ” 

As  Balzac  now  became  richer  and  more  famous, 
his  insatiable  vanity  manifested  itself,  he  gave  him¬ 
self  out  as  being  the  descendant  of  the  historical 
family  of  d’Entragues,  and  for  the  future  he  as¬ 
sumed  the  aristocratic  “  de.”  Henceforth,  how¬ 
ever,  we  shall  still  speak  of  him  as  Balzac,  but  it 
was  a  great  flattery  to  him  if  any  one  called  him 
51.  d’Entriigues,  and  he  adopted  their  arms  and 
crest.  But  though  the  “  de  ”  was  ceded  by  his 
friends,  they  always  looked  upon  it  as  a  mythical 
matter,  and  Werdet  remarks  that  by  the  publica¬ 
tion  of  the  “Lys  dans  la  Vallee”  he  more  ef- 
flciently  proved  nis  literary  talent,  than  he  did  by 
his  folly  the  antiquity  of  his  race. 

His  wretched  vanity  became  so  offensive  that  he 
was  often  a  subject  of  satire  to  his  foes,  who  continu- 
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ally  filled  their  journals  with  anecdotes  and  epi¬ 
grams  against  him,  which  he  richly  deserved.  He 
manifested  the  greatest  contempt  for  young  writers, 
and  lashed  them  severely;  poverty  had  not  made 
him  charitable ;  in  his  beautifully  furnished  house, 
surrounded  by  every  luxury,  and  choice  collection 
of  art,  for  he  had  a  great  passion  that  way,  he  for¬ 
got  his  garret. 

In  society  he  trumpeted  his  own  praises  loudly, 
without  any  sense  of  shame.  “  There  are  but  three 
men  who  know  the  French  language,”  he  would  say, 
“/,  Theophilus  Gautier,  and  Victor  Hugo.”  A 
clever  anecdote  was  current  about  him,  anil  is  so 
characteristic  that  we  are  inclined  to  believe  it  was 
tnie.  A  book  had  been  written  against  Russia,  and 
whether  as  a  piece  of  malice  or  not,  a  report  was 
circulated  in  the  mlons  of  Paris  that  the  EmjHjror 
had  been  heard  to  say  he  wished  he  had  a  Balzac  in 
St.  Petersburg,  who  could  defend  his  honor  and 
throne.  The  Gazette  d'  A  ugshurg  decLared  publicly 
that  Balzac  took  the  post  suddenly,  went  to  St. 
Petersburg,  and  as  soon  as  he  arrived  wrote  the  fol¬ 
lowing  note  to  the  Emj)eror  of  Russia ;  — 

“  Id.  de  Balzac  the  author,  and  M.  de  Balzac  the 
gentleman,  solicits  the  favor  of  a  private  audience  of 
his  Majesty.” 

The  next  day  an  imperial  equerry  delivered  to 
Balzac"  at  his  hotel  a  note  written  by  the  hand  of 
the  Emperor.  In  a  fever  of  delight  at  the  success 
of  his  enterprise  he  opened  it  and  read,  — 

“  M.  de  Ilalzac  the  gentleman,  and  il.  de  Balzac 
the  author,  may  take  his  departure  when  he 
pleases.” 

Wenlet  had  bought  the  copyright  of  “  Seraphita,” 
the  other  romance  Balzac  had  written  for  the 
“  Revue,”  but  a  year  passed  by  and  it  w.as  not  re¬ 
vised  nor  even  begun,  when  one  morning  the  pub¬ 
lisher  received  a  visit  from  Balzac,  and  upon  asking 
him  if  he  h.ad  brought  tlie  MS.  he  replied  no,  he 
wanted  him  to  lend  him  two  thousand  francs,  as  he 
was  obliged  to  set  out  .at  once  lor  Vienna.  Wenlet 
lent  him  the  money,  uj)on  the  solemn  jiromise  that 
during  his  absence  he  should  send  the  MS.  of 
“  Seraphita,”  complete,  die  not  only  promised,  but 
added,  “  I  will  send  you  also  the  manuscript  of  ‘  Les 
Slemoires  de  deux  jeunes  Mariees.’  ” 

Three  weeks  after  his  departure  AVerdet  received 
a  perfumed  billet  from  Balzac,  who  was  revelling 
in  the  smiles  of  a  certain  Carittgima,  who  had  come 
to  V'ienna  on  a  visit.  Carissiuia  at  th.at  time  was 
married,  so  that  B.alzac’s  attachment  was  platonic, 
but  ultimately  she  became  Madame  Balzac.  In  the 
note  he  had  written  he  said,  “  I  have  finished 
‘  Seraphita,’  and  nearly  finished  the  ‘  Memoires.’ 
I  shall  return  in  a  fortnight  and  put  the  whole  in 
your  hands.  Believe  me,  my  dear  friend,  you  and 
I,  we  are  devoted  to  each  other  in  life  and  death,  for 
you  are  my  Archibald  Con.dable;  you  have  all  his 
probity  and  devotion.  The  day  is  not  far  distant 
when  you  and  I  shall  have  made  our  fortune's,  and 
our  broughams  will  jostle  against  each  other  in  the 
Bois  de  Boulogne  in  a  manner  that  will  make  our 
envious  friends  burst  with  spite.” 

Wenlet  was  charmed  with  this  letter,  put  it 
down,  and,  reclining  in  his  chair,  pictured  to  him¬ 
self  the  scene.  A  scrap  of  writing  on  the  back  of 
the  note  caught  his  eye.  He  took  it  up  and  read, 
—  “  Aprojws,  my  dear  friend,  having  no  more 
money,  I  have  taken  the  liberty  of  drawing  upon 
you  with  Rothschild  at  ten  days’  sight  tor  500 
francs.” 

Buloz  of  the  “  Revue  ”  consoled  himself,  after  the 


loss  of  his  lawsuit,  by  saying  that  Balzac  would  min 
AVerdet,  and  now  AA^erdet  began  to  think  that  Buloz 
was  right. 

The  visit  to  Vienna  had  worked  a  great  change 
in  Balzac,  for  upon  his  return  he  launched  out  into 
the  utmost  extravagance.  He  had  two  residences, 

—  one  the  old  one  in  the  Rue  Ca.ssini,  where  most 
of  his  works  had  been  written,  and  another,  magnifi¬ 
cently  furnished,  in  the  Rue  de  Batailles.  He  struck 
out  more  vigorously  than  ever  for  an  aristocratic 
position ;  the  arras  of  the  Entragues  were  embla¬ 
zoned  on  his  carriage,  and  on  the  brilliant  livery  of 
his  numerous  servants.  He  was  building  a  fairy 
palace  at  St.  Cloud.  He  had  dreams  of  being  made 
a  deputy  for  Angouleme,  then  a  minister,  and  then 
a  peer  of  France.  He  had  also  the  best  box  at  the 
Opera,  and  at  the  Italiens,  where  he  went  in  state 
like  a  prince.  During  this  life  of  gayety  he  neglect¬ 
ed  literature,  occasionally  he  revised  some  of  his 
old  works,  which  oper.ation  he  called  “faire  sa 
cuisine.”  but  although  AA’erdet  paid  him  periodi¬ 
cally,  he  could  not  by  entreaties  nor  cajolements 
get  a  single  sheet  of  original  MS.  out  of  this  gaudy 
buttertly. 

At  length  AA'cislet  began  to  be  aw.are  of  the  peril¬ 
ous  situation  in  which  he  h.ad  placed  himself  by  his 
unmanly  servility  to  Balzac,  and  upon  dr.awing  up 
a  statement  of  his  accounts  he  found  he  h.ad  fifteen 
volumes  on  hand,  of  which  only  si.x  were  complete, 
and  four,  though  ready,  could  not  Iki  ])ublished  on 
account  of  Balzac’s  indolence,  he  having  retained 
the  Last  few  sheets  of  proof  for  many  months.  A  j 
lew  weeks  of  labor  would  Iw  suificient  for  Balzac  to  ■ 
clear  up  all  anvars,  and  when  the  works  were  ]nil>-  | 
lishcil,  Uerdet  calculated  the  sale  would  bring  him 
a  return  of  50,000  francs,  out  of  the  58,000,  the 
amount  of  cajiital  he  had  already  engaged  on  Bal- 
z.ac's  undertakings.  Aroused  by  the  commercial 
danger  in  which  he  was  placed,  he  resolved  upon 
braving  the  matter  out  with  Balzac,  and  for  that 
purjrose  he  invited  him  to  dinner,  when,  after  the 
dessert,  he  laid  l)efore  him  a  statement  of  Lis  alfairs, 
and  intimated  the  necessity  of  his  immediately  com¬ 
pleting  his  unfinished  works. 

Balzac,  who  had  doubtless  resolved  in  his  mind 
uiK)n  his  plan  of  action,  and  had  even  driven  AA’er- 
det  to  this  step  by  his  negligence,  received  the 
statement  coldly,'and  with  some  insolence  replied: 

—  “  You  speak  admirably,  my  dear  sir ;  you  imagine 
that  an  author  makes  books  just  as  a  shor'inaker 
makes  shoes ;  that  he  luis  no  need  of  inspiration  or 
of  leisure ;  that  he  is  at  any  moment  or  season  ready  ' 
to  write.  You  are  adorable,  mon  cher  .1/.  Werde't,  ' 
and  I  admire  you.”  AA^'rdet,  however,  w.os  not  in 

a  humor  for  joking;  58,000  francs  in  pe-ril  gave  him  I 
courjige  against  Balzac’s  fascination,  who  had  the  | 
consummate  impudence  to  cut  the  conversation  short,  i 
by  saying  that  the  subject  was  very  inappropriate, 
as  he  was  in  the  absolute  necessity  of  a  further 
advance  of  500  Irancs  to  discharge  some  debts  that 
were  imperative,  and  he  asked  AVerdet  to  give  him 
a  check  for  that  sum.  AA'erdet,  now  thoroughly 
aroused,  firmly  refused  to  give  him  another  (ranc 
whatever  he  might  do,  when  Balzac,  who  was  act¬ 
ing  a  in.atured  part  through  the  whole  scene,  quitted 
the  table,  and  without  uttering  a  word  left  the 
house.  For  four  months  nothing  was  heard  of  him, 
and  the  journals,  expecting  something  had  gone 
wrong  with  the  great  man,  began  to  sneer  at  his 
sudden  eclipse ;  he  was  hated  by  the  press,  and  no 
author  had  the  slightest  sympathy  with  him. 

I  The  plot  soon  developed  itself,  and  one  day  Bal- 
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zac  suddenly  appeared  at  the  office  of  Wenlet.with 
a  proposition  to  come  to  some  arranfiement.  They 
decided  upon  a  mutual  agreement,  Balzac  to  com¬ 
plete  his  works,  and  Werdet  to  continue  paying 
ffim  as  before.  There  were  two  bills  of  a  thousaml 
francs  each  outstanding,  for  which  Wenlet  was 
liable  ;  and  he  asked  Balzac  to  endeavor  to  pay 
one  of  them  off  by  the  end  of  the  month.  Balzac 
replied  that  it  was  imj)os.sible,  but  urged  W'erdet  to 
pay  it.  and  j)roinised  to  meet  it  a  week  later.  The 
unfortunate  man  paid  it,  but  heard  nothing  from 
Balz  tc,  to  whom  he  wrote  a  peremptory  letter,  tell¬ 
ing  him  ho  should  not  meet  the  other  bill,  which 
was  due  in  a  month.  Receiving  no  re|)ly,  he  went 
to  Balzac’s  house,  and  insisted  upon  seeing  him.  A 
stormy  interview  ensued,  Balzae  declaring  he  had 
not  live  francs  in  his  jxjssession,  and  insolently  ad¬ 
vised  Werdet  to  ])ay  the  money  “  on  Waterloo  va 
sonner  pour  woiis.”  Wenlet  lell  him  in  di.sgust,  but 
in  a  few  horn’s  Balzac  called  upon  him,  and  the 
truth  came  out.  lie  began  the  conversation  by 
saying  that  their  agreement  was  of  course  broken 
up.  U'erdet  tlisclaimed  the  idea,  and  told  him  the 
matter  was  in  his  lawyer’s  hands,  who  was  going  to 
take  proceedings  at  once.  “  But  I  have  some  good 
news  for  you,”  said  Balzac,  with  a  smile.  “  Would 
you  consent  to  sell  to  an  editor  all  my  works,  with 
the  agreements  and  everything  concerning  me  V  ” 

“  I  should  be  only  too  glad,”  replied  Werdet.  The 
day  after,  an  arrangement  wics  come  to,  and  a  M. 
Bethune  l)ought  all  Balzac’s  works  from  Werdet, 
fil’ty-four  volumes,  for  (13,000  francs  (£’2,520). 

A  comjjany  was  formed  to  publish  them,  and 
Balzac  managed  to  get  the  best  of  the  bargain  atler 
all^  for  in  a  work  which  appeared  at  the  end  of 
1837,  called  “  Lettres  sur  les  eerivains  Franijais,”  it 
is  said  that  Balzac  received  from  M.  Deloye,  the 
manager  of  this  company,  80,000  francs  in  ready 
money,  and  an  annuity  of  15,000  francs  for  filleen 
years’  copyright. 

Thus  terminated  SI.  Werdet’s  connection  with 
Balzac  ;  and  we  shall  here  pause  to  give  some  idea 
of  how  this  gigantic  work  was  done  ;  in  ten  years 
he  had  produced  fifty-four  volumes. 

When  engaged  on  any  particular  subject,  he  gen¬ 
erally  shut  ffimself  up  in  his  study,  declining  to  re¬ 
ceive  visitors,  or  even  open  letters,  for  a  month  at  a  j 
time,  working  generally  at  the  rate  of  eighteen 
hours  per  day.  During  this  time  he  lived  moder¬ 
ately.  In  the  evening,  at  eight  o’clock,  alter  a  light 
repast,  he  retired  to  rest,  but  rose  at  two  in  the 
morning,  put  on  his  peculiar  working-dress ;  in  sum¬ 
mer,  a  long  white  robe,  like  those  worn  by  the  Do¬ 
minicans  :  his  slippers  were  of  red  morocco,  richly 
adorned  with  gold ;  and  his  robe  was  girt  round  his 
waist  with  a  long  chain' of  Venetian  gold,  to  which 
was  suspended  a  rich  golden  paper-knife  and  pair 
of  scissors.  He  would  sit  at  his  table  writing  in  soli¬ 
tude  till  six  o’clock,  then  he  took  his  bath  and  rented 
an  hour ;  at  eight  o’clock  his  valet  brought  him  a 
cup  of  coffee,  which  he  drank  without  sugar.  Be¬ 
tween  eight  and  nine  he  had  a  short  interview  with 
his  publisher,  to  receive  proofs  or  deliver  copy,  as 
the  case  might  be ;  then  he  wrote  till  midday.  His 
breakfast,  which  he  took  at  that  hour,  consisted  al¬ 
most  always  of  nothing  but  fresh  eggs  cooked  on 
slices  of  bread ;  and  he  drank  water,  but  finished 
with  one  more  cup  of  coffee  without  sugar.  From 
one  o’clock  to  six  his  pen  travelled  swiftly  over  the 
sheets  of  paper  without  intermission.  Then  he 
dined,  still  very  simply,  drinking  only  a  small  glass 
of  his  favorite  wine,  Vin  de  Vouvray.  From  seven 


to  eight  he  entertained  his  visitors,  and  then  retired* 
After  one  and  sometimes  two  months  of  this  monas¬ 
tic  seclusion  and  hard  lalwr,  he  would  come  out  into 
the  light  of  day,  with  hollow  cheeks,  a  dark  circle 
round  his  eyes,  pale  anil  stooping.  The  man  was 
drawing  largely  ujwii  his  vitality ;  writing  books 
with  his  blood. 

Alter  his  rui)ture  with  M.  Werdet  he  wrote,  be¬ 
tween  the  years  1838  .and  1847,  neiirly  thirty  vol¬ 
umes,  of  winch  the  best  known  are  “  Memoires  de 
deux  jeiines  Mariecs,”  *•  Ursule  Mirouet,”  “  Un  De¬ 
but  dans  la  Vie,”  “  llonorine,”  “  Splendeurs  et  ^lis- 
eres  des  Courtisanes,”  “  Beatri.x,”  “  Modeste  IBig- 
non,”  “  Le  Cure  de  Village,”  and  “  Les  Parents 
Pauvres.” 

Those  ten  years  were  years  of  glory,  wealth,  and 
luxury.  He  luid  really  won  the  literary  crown,  as  in 
youth  he  predicteil.  But  it  was  won  by  dint  of  la¬ 
bor  such  as  ordinary  men  can  sc.arcely  conceive; 
and,  in  his  p.tssagc  to  his  goal  of  success,  he  went, 
through  all  the  terrible  vicissitudes  of  poverty,  debt, 
and  contention.  Ills  later  residences  were  palaces, 
richly  decorated  with  the  choicest  furniture  that 
could  be  procured ;  full  of  beautiful  and  rare  pic¬ 
tures,  statuary,  and  valuable  curiosities.  During  his 
career,  he  h.ad  seven  different  residences.  The  first, 
which  we  have  already  mentioned,  was  the  bare  gar¬ 
ret  in  the  Rue  Lesdiguieres,  where  in  silence,  in 
hunger,  and  in  the  deepest  poverty,  his  genius  con- 
soliilated  itself. 

It  is  one  of  the  mysteries  of  our  life  that  genius, 
that  noblest  gift  of  (iod  to  man,  is  nourished  by  pov¬ 
erty.  Its  greatest  works  have  been  achieved  by  the 
sorrowing  ones  of  the  world  in  tears  and  despair. 
Not  in  the  brilliant  saloon,  furnished  with  evenr 
comfort  and  elegance  ;  not  in  the  library  well  fitted, 
softly  carpeted,  and  looking  out  upon  a  smooth  green 
lawn,  or  a  broad  e.xpiinse  of  scenery ;  not  in  ease  and 
competence,  —  is  genius  born  and  nurtured,  but  more 
freijuently  in  adversity  and  destitution,  amidst  the 
har;issing  cares  of  a  straitened  household,  in  bare 
and  fireless  garrets,  with  the  noise  of  squalid  chil¬ 
dren,  in  the  midst  of  the  turbulence  of  domestic  con¬ 
tentions,  and  in  the  deep  gloom  of  uncheered  despair, 
is  genius  born  and  reared.  This  is  its  birthplace,  and 
in  scenes  like  these,  unpropitious,  repulsive,  wretch¬ 
ed,  have  men  labored,  studied,  and  trained  them¬ 
selves,  until  they  have  at  last  emanated  out  of  the 
gloom  of  that  obscurity  the  shining  lights  of  their 
times ;  become  the  companions  of  kings,  the  guides 
and  teachers  of  their  kind ;  and  e.xercised  an  influ¬ 
ence  upon  the  thought  of  the  world  amounting  to  a 
species  of  intellectual  legislation. 

The  next  abode  to  which  Balzac  removed,  when 
he  left  his  garret,  was  No.  13,  Rue  des  Marias  St. 
Germain ;  here  he  had  a  comfortable,  though  sim¬ 
ple,  set  of  apartments,  close  to  his  printing  establish¬ 
ment.  When  that  affair  failed,  and  he  was  saddled 
with  the  heavy  debt  to  which  we  formerly  alluded, 
he  removed  to  a  smaller  lodging,  at  No.  2,  Rue  de  la 
Tournon.  Let  him  speak  for  himself :  — 

“When  I  took  that  modest  apartment,  I  had 
enormous  debts  to  discharge,  —  something  like  fifty 
thousand  francs ;  and  what  had  I  to  face  it  witb  'i  A 
ream  of  paper,  a  bundle  of  quilb,  a  penknife,  a  bot¬ 
tle  of  ink,  my  youth,  an  iron  will,  and  a  robust  en¬ 
ergy  to  overcome  all  difficulties,  and  break  through 
all  obst.'icles.” 

From  this  abode  he  removed  to  No.  4,  Rue  Cas¬ 
sini,  where  he  remained  for  nine  years,  during 
which  time  he  wrote  most  of  his  best  works  (1829  to 
1838);  here  were  elaborated  his  “Contes  Philoso- 
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phiques,”  “  P6re  Goriot,”  “  Eugenie  Grandet,”  “  La 
Peau  de  Chagrin,”  “  lx>uis  Lambert,”  “  LTIistoire 
des  Treize,”“Le  Lys  dans  la  Vallee,”  “  Seraphita,” 
and  about  twenty  other  works. 

Here  he  accumulated  the  greater  part  of  his  mag¬ 
nificent  library.  Even  then  it  was  considerable, 
containing  a  good  collection  of  very  rare,  choice 
books,  luxuriously  bound  in  crimson  morocco,  and 
embellished  with  the  arms  of  the  “  Entragues,”  a  set 
of classics  and  of  classic  F  rench  writers,  amongst  which 
were  Voltaire  and  Rousseau.  One  feature  in  his 
library  was  the  large  preponderance  of  works  upon 
the  various  forms  of  worship ;  religions,  superstitions, 
and  traditions  of  every  nation  in  the  worUl,  and  con¬ 
spicuous  among  these  were  the  works  of  Swedenborg, 
upon  whom  and  whose  mystic  speculations  “  Sera¬ 
phita  ”  is  founded,  —  worthy  child  of  its  parent. 

His  removal  from  this  house  was  caused  by  his 
unwillingness  to  serve  in  the  National- Guard.  He 
made  arrangements  with  his  landlord  to  keep  his 
apartments  vacant  during  the  rest  of  his  term,  and  he 
retired,  without  letting  any  one  know  where,  to  a  se¬ 
cluded  house  kept  by  a  Madame  Veuve  Brunet,  at 
Chaillot.  He,  however,  grew  tired  of  this  house,  and, 
being  once  more  discovered  by  the  bourgeois  mili¬ 
tary,  he  resolved  upon  buying  three  acres  of  land 
on  a  spot  called  Les  Jardies,  near  St.  Cloud.  He 
then  began  to  build  a  villa,  it  I’ltalienne,  hired  a  lot 
of  workmen,  and  himself  in  person  superintended 
the  works.  He  was  a  very  obstinate,  tyrannical 
overseer,  and  he  soon  convinced  the  workpeople 
that  the  only  thing  for  them  to  do  was  to  give  up 
oflfering  advice,  and  quietly  e.xecute  his  orders. 

They  did  so  implicitly,  and  the  whole  building  was 
completed,  when  Balzac  suddenly  received  a  depu¬ 
tation  of  the  boldest  among  them.  The  spokesman 
apologized  for  the  intrusion,  but  the  building  was 
completed,  and  they  were  anxious  to  know  where 
they  should  make  the  staircase.  Balzac  had  entirely 
forgotten  that  item,  and  found  that  the  only  disad¬ 
vantage  to  his  villa  was  that  there  was  no  access  to 
the  up-stair  rooms.  Still,  he  was  equal  to  the  emer¬ 
gency,  and  after  a  moment’s  reflection  he  replied, 
“  It  appears  the  staircase  wishes  to  ma.ster  me,  I 
will  therefore  put  it  out  of  the  house,”  and  he  ex¬ 
ecuted  his  threat  by  having  it  erected  outside.  He 
afterwards  removed  in  succession  to  Ville  d’Avray, 
to  the  Rue  Basse,  to  the  Rue  St  Honorc,  to  the 
Rue  Richelieu,  and  finally  settled  in  the  quartier 
Beaujon,  in  the  Allde  Fortunee. 

This  last  house  was  fitted  up  with  almost  regal 
pomp ;  everything  that  art  could  provide  was  pro¬ 
cured.  All  his  collections  were  gathered  together 
in  a  large  gallery ;  his  rooms  were  furnished  with 
beautifully  sculptured  furniture,  the  staircase  was 
covered  with  a  thick  carpet,  on  each  stair  was  a 
large  china  vase  of  great  value,  and  it  was  lit  up  by 
a  magnificent  lantern  suspended  by  a  cord  of  red 
silk. 

“  Surely,”  said  a  friend  who  had  just  been  con¬ 
ducted  over  this  scene,  “you  must  have  rifled  the 
treasures  of  some  Aboul-Cassem.  1  always  thought 
you  were  a  millionnaire.” 

Balzac  assured  him  that  he  was  very  poor,  and 
that  he  had  even  prepared  this  splendid  mansion  for 
a  friend  whom  he  was  expecting,  so  that  he  was 
only  the  guardian  of  the  hotel. 

We  have  already  alluded  to  a  mysterious  visit  of 
Balzac  to  Vienna,  to  meet  a  certain  carLisima,  to 
whom  he  was  very  much  attached.  The  history  of  the 
origin  of  that  attachment  is  lost  to  Us,  —  as  utterly  lost 
as  the  Egyptian  history  of  Manetho  and  the  first  thir¬ 


teen  books  of  Ammianus  Marcellinus.  For  years  the 
intimacy  had  existed,  and  there  can  be  little  doubt, 
if  any,  that  it  was  of  the  purest  character.  She  was 
a  Polonnaise,  young,  handsome,  and  clever.  It  was 
to  her  Balzac  dedicated  his  Seraphita  a  la  carLssima. 
Her  husband  was  an  old  Muscovite,  whose  declining 
health  gave  him  hope.  The  attachment  was  in¬ 
creased  oy  the  subtle  charm  of  correspondence,  and 
the  death  of  the  old  Muscovite  in  1849  released  his 
amiable  wife  from  the  bonds  she  had  borne  so  hon¬ 
orably.  About  this  time  Lamartine  says  he  met 
Balzac  accidentally  in  one  of  those  shady  avenues 
between  the  Chamber  of  Deputies  and  the  Palais 
des  Invalides. 

“  He  addressed  me,”  Stiys  the  historian,  “  with  the 
air  of  a  man  who  was  burning  to  communicate  some¬ 
thing  to  a  friend.” 

“  What  have  you  done  ?  ”  I  asked. 

“  I  am  expecting,”  said  he,  “  the  felicity  of  angels. 
I  love  and  am  beloved  by  the  most  charming  being 
on  earth ;  she  is  young,  free,  and  has  an  independ¬ 
ent  fortune.  Certain  hindrances  prevent  our  union, 
but  in  less  than  a  month  I  am  as  sure  of  my  hap¬ 
piness  as  of  her  love.” 

Lamartine  thought  it  was  one  of  his  wild  dreams, 
and  left  him,  not  believing  a  word  of  it ;  but  in  less 
than  a  month  he  heard  that  Balzac  had  gone  on 
another  mysterious  journey.  From  this  journey  he 
returned  in  February,  1850,  bringing  to  the  man¬ 
sion  in  the  Alice  Fortunee  Madame  Balzac. 

At  the  time  of  his  marriage  he  was  only  a  month 
from  the  completion  of  his  fiftieth  year  ;  ten  of  those 
years,  we  have  seen,  were  passed  in  obscurity  and 
poverty,  such  as  it  falls  to  the  lot  of  genius  in  this 
busy  world  too  often ;  ten  more  years  he  spent  in 
labor  of  the  most  severe  kind,  which,  however, 
brought  him  fame  and  competence.  He  stood  at  the 
head  of  his  branch  of  literature,  he  had  realized  the 
dream  of  his  youth,  and  won  that  crown  towards 
which  he  had  aspired ;  he  looked  forward  now,  in 
his  new  domestic  life,  to  rest  in  ease  and  happy  con¬ 
tentment  for  the  rest  of  his  days ;  but  it  was  not  to 
be.  He  was  allowed  to  taste  of  the  cup  of  bliss,  and 
it  was  dashed  from  his  lips. 

Scarcely  four  months  after  his  marriage  he  was 
seized  with  aneurism  of  the  heart,  and,  daily  growing 
worse,  he  gradually  became  resigned  to  the  fact  that 
his  end  was  approaching.  In  the  intervals  of  his 
terrible  agonies  he  called  frequently  upon  the  name 
of  Frederic  Soulie,  another  victim  to  excessive  men¬ 
tal  exertion : — 

“  Pauvre  Frederic,  jc  mourrais  comme  toi,  par  le 
coeur,  et  cominc  toi  k  la  fleur  de  I’agc.” 

From  the  account  of  his  death  we  learn  the  fact 
that  his  aged  mother  wept  over  his  dying  bed,  and 
in  her  arms,  after  thirty-four  hours  of  inten.se  suffer¬ 
ing,  he  e.xpireil  on  the  18th  of  August,  1850,  just 
four  months  after  his  marriage  with  the  Countess 
Eve  de  Hansha. 

His  death  cast  a  gloom  over  the  gay  saloons  of 
Paris,  where  he  had  so  often  triumphed,  and  the 
dlite  of  that  city  did  honor  to  his  remains. 

On  the  2l8t  of  August,  at  eleven  o’clock,  a  crowd 
filled  the  approaches  to  the  Chapel  of  St.  Philippe 
du  Roule,  where  the  body  lay  awaiting  the  last 
ceremony.  A  few  candles  phaced  on  the  altar  and 
around  the  coffin,  covered  with  the  pall,  was  all  the 
decoration  of  the  interior.  After  prayers  had  been 
said  the  coffin  was  placed  on  a  simple  hearse  drawn 
by  two  horses,  and  the  procession  moved  towards 
the  church.  The  bier  was  supported  by  M.  Baroche, 
Minister  of  the  Interior,  Messrs.  Victor  Hugo,  Alex- 
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ander  DumM,  and  Francis  Wey ;  an  immense  cor¬ 
tege  followed  the  bier,  surrounded  by  a  silent  and 
respectful  crowd.  The  Institute,  the  University, 
the  Learned  Societies,  the  Society  of  Men  of  Let¬ 
ters,  the  Society  of  Dramatic  Authors,  and  the 
Schools  of  Law  and  Medicine,  were  represented  in 
that  procession.  There  were  also  Englishmen, 
Americans,  Germ.ans,  and  Russians. 

Alter  the  service  in  the  church,  the  cortege  pro¬ 
ceeded  to  the  cemetery  of  Pcre  la  Chaise,  where  the 
body  was  solemnly  consigned  to  the  tomb,  in  the 
presence  of  an  immense  crowd  of  persons,  before 
whom  Victor  Hugo  pronounced  the  following 
funeral  oration :  — 

“  The  roan  who  has  just  gone  down  into  this  tomb 
was  one  of  those  for  whom  the  public  grieves.  In 
these  times  all  fictions  have  vanished  ;  our  regards 
are  fi.xed  henceforth  not  upon  reigning  heads,  but 
upon  thinking  heads,  and  the  whole  country  trem¬ 
bles  when  one  of  these  heads  disappears.  To-day 
the  cause  of  jwpular  grief  is  the  death  of  a  man  of 
talent,  —  a  national  calamity,  the  death  of  a  man  of 
genius.  Gentlemen,  the  name  of  Balzac  will  be  min¬ 
gled  with  the  immense  influence  which  our  age  will 
have  upon  the  future.  He  was  one  of  that  powerful 
generation  of  writers  of  the  nineteenth  century  who 
came  after  Najioleon  in  the  same  way  as  the  illustri¬ 
ous  galaxy  of  the  eighteenth  came  after  Richelieu,  as 
if  in  the  development  of  civilization  there  were  a 
law  by  which  the  conquerors  of  the  sword  were  suc¬ 
ceeded  by  the  conquerors  of  the  intellect.  This  is 
not  the  place  to  dwell  upon  that  splendid  and 
sovereign  mind.  All  liis  books  make  but  one  book,  — 
a  book  living,  luminous,  profound,  where  one  sees 
coming  and  going,  marching  and  moving,  with  I 
can  scarcely  express  what  of  the  terrible  mingled 
with  the  real,  all  our  contemporaneous  civilization : 
a  marvellous  book,  which  the  poet  has  entitled 
comedy,  which  he  should  have  styled  history  ;  which 
assumes  all  styles  and  forms ;  which  excels  Tacitus 
and  equals  Suetonius ;  which  eclipses  Beaumarchais 
and  rivals  Rabelais  :  a  book  which  combines  obser¬ 
vation  with  imagination.  Balzac  went  straight 
to  the  mark ;  he  grapples  with  modem  society,  and 
tears  something  from  every  one  —  from  some  illusion, 
from  others  hope,  from  these  a  cry,  from  those  ar 
mask.  He  penetrates  into  and  sounds  man,  the 
soul,  the  heart,  the  brain,  and,  by  force  of  his  free 
and  vigorous  nature,  he  disengages  himself,  smiling 
and  serene,  from  those  terrible  studies  which  pro¬ 
duced  melancholy  in  Moliere  and  misanthropy  in 
Rousseau. 

“  His  death  struck  Paris  with  a  stupor.  He  had 
only  returned  to  France  a  few  months.  Feeling  his 
end  approaching,  he  longed  to  see  his  country,  as 
one  loves  to  embrace  a  mother  before  going  on  a 
long  journey.  His  life  has  been  short,  but  full,  — 
more  full  of  works  than  days.  This  powerful  and 
indefatigable  worker,  this  philosopher,  this  thinker, 
this  poet,  this  genius,  has  lived  amongst  us  that  life 
of  storm,  struggle,  quarrel,  and  conflict  common  in 
all  ages  to  all  great  men. 

“  To-day  he  lies  there  in  peace,  departs  from 
conflicts  and  hatreds;  in  one  day  he  enters  into 
glory  and  the  tomb.  Henceforth  he  will  shine 
above  all  these  clouds  which  are  over  our  heads, 
amidst  the  stars  of  the  country.” 

After  this  eloquent  oration  the  President  of  the 
Society  of  Letters  addressed  a  few  words  to  the 
people,  and  all  returned.  He  lies  between  the 
tombs  of  Charles  Nodier  and  Casimir  Delavigne, 
and  upon  his  tomb  is  his  bust  in  bronze,  executed 


by  David  of  Angers.  A  few  days  after,  by  a  special 
order,  his  bust  was  also  placed  in  the  museum  at 
Versailles,  amongst  the  immortals  of  his  country. 
Unfortunately  for  the  honor  of  the  “  Academie 
Frantjaise,”  Balzac  was  not  a  member.  He  had 
twice  endeavored  to  enter  its  body,  but  had  failed. 
The  learned  society,  when  it  was  proposed  to  give 
M.  Balzac  a  chair,  declared  as  a  reason  for  their  re¬ 
fusal  that  hut  fortune  teas  not  large  enough  !  —  upon 
which  Balzac,  writing  to  a  friend,  thus  comments : 
“  Since  the  Academy  will  not  now  accept  my  hon¬ 
orable  poverty,  it  will  have  one  day  to  do  without 
my  riches.” 

This  was  the  noble  institution  which  allowed  a 
hundred  years  to  roll  W  before  it  added  the  bust  of 
Moliere  to  its  “  Forty  Immortals,”  as  though  it  were 
compelled,  by  its  own  acts,  to  demonstrate  to  the 
world  the  consolatory  fact  that  it  is  more  than  pos¬ 
sible  for  learning  and  genius  to  exist  and  thrive  out¬ 
side  the  pale  of  learned  societies,  and  that  great 
learned  societies  do  not  concentrate  in  their  ladies 
the  intellect  and  genius  of  the  nation. 

In  twenty  years  Balzac  had  written  ninety-seven 
volumes,  making  up  the  fulness  of  the  “  Com^e 
Humaine.”  They  are  now  published  by  Michael 
Levy  Freres,  in  forty-five  volumes ;  five  volumes 
being  plays  “  Contes  Drolatiques,”  and  the  remain¬ 
ing  forty  the  “  Comedie  Humaine.”  These  latter, 
are  subdivided  into  the  following  classes  : — 

“  Scenes  de  la  Vie  Prive'e,”  1 7  vols. 

“  Scenes  de  la  Vie  Parisienne,”  8  vols. 

“  Scenes  de  la  Vie  Politique,”  3  vols. 

“  Scenes  de  la  Vie  Militaire,”  1  vol. 

“  Scenes  de  la  Vie  de  Campagne,”  3  vols. 

“  Etudes  Philosophi(jues,”  6  vols. 

“  Etudes  Analytiques,”  2  vols. 


THE  RISE  OF  KING  THEODORE. 

The  character  and  the  career  of  this  remarkable 
potentate  are  equally  strange.  He  unites  in  himself 
the  most  opposite  and  conflicting  qualities,  and  his 
public  conduct  is  a  series  of  the  most  glaring  incon¬ 
sistencies.  The  strangest  combination  of  religious 
zeal  and  sanguinary  passion,  of  military  genius  and 
childish  pride,  of  political  wisdom  and  mental  obli- 

e,  his  character  has  as  many  sides  as  the  Koh-i- 
Sometimes  he  appears  before  us  as  a  sort  of 
Eastern  Charlemagne,  restoring  by  his  military  gen¬ 
ius  and  singular  moral  power  the  ancient  Empire 
of  Ethiopia.  Then  we  get  a  glimpse  of  him  as  the 
stern  destroyer  of  the  feudal  system,  and  the  wise 
reformer  of  the  social  economy  of  his  country.  At 
another  time  we  see  him  in  the  character  of  a  Chris¬ 
tian  Mahomet,  spiced  with  a  dash  of  Joe  Smith,  be¬ 
lieving  himself  specially  sent  by  God  to  spread 
Christianity  at  the  point  of  the  sword,  and  particu¬ 
larly  to  drive  the  Turk  out  of  Jerusalem.  Then, 
again,  we  see  him  acting  as  the  ruthless  devastator 
of  the  country  which  he  had  so  greatly  improved, 
and  giving  his  soldiers  orders  to  “eat  up”  those 
very  provinces  over  which  he  had  before  cast  his 
most  efficient  protection.  Unfortunately  for  us,  we 
also  know  him  in  the  character  of  a  treacherous 
and  spiteful  savage,  revenging  fancied  slights  upon 
innocent  and  helpless  piersons.  It  is  only  a  glimpse 
that  we  get  of  each  character,  but  that  is  sufficient 
to  show  us  that  King  Theodore  is  an  interesting 
psychological  curiosity.  The  basis  of  the  character 
IS  evidently  great  force.  His  career  shows  conclu¬ 
sively  that  he  ha»  in  a  rare  degree  the  power  of 
commanding  men.  On  that  basis  the  strange  melie 
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of  conflicting  passions  and  mental  qualities  that 
make  up  his  character  contend  for  the  mastery,  and 
come  to  the  surface  by  turns. 

Prior  to  the  year  1850,  or  thereabouts,  the  indi¬ 
vidual  who  was  to  become  King  Theodore  had  not 
been  heanl  of  beyond  his  immediate  personal  circle. 
At  that  time  Abyssinia  was  divided  into  four  or  five 
principalities,  which  were  practically  indeptmdent 
of  each  other.  Kas  Ali,  who  governed  at  Debra 
Tabor  or  (londar  in  the  name  of  the  titular  Em¬ 
peror,  did  indeed  claim  dominion  over  the  whole 
country,  but  the  chiefs  of  Tigre  and  Goiljam  and 
Shoa  knew  how  to  keep  their  own  against  him  very 
well.  Therefore,  Has  Ali,  nominally  the  Grand 
Vizier  of  the  Emperor,  but  really  the  absolute 
monarch  of  the  country,  ruled  only  over  central 
Abyssinia,  while  the  outlying  provinces  were  gov¬ 
erned  by  independent  chiefs.  Aow,  Has  Ali  had  in 
his  service  a  young  man  of  very  humble  birth, 
named  Dedjatz  Kassai,  whom  he  sent  to  govern 
certain  provinces  near  Sennaar,  under  the  immedi¬ 
ate  supervision  of  the  Queen,  his  mother.  Kassai 
had  from  his  earliest  youth  been  impres.sed  with  the 
belief  that  he  was  destined  by  God  to  fill  a  high 
position  and  to  do  wonderful  things.  Like  a 
prudent  young  man,  he  kept  his  tongue  still,  how¬ 
ever,  and  waited  his  opjxirtunity.  Sent  to  Sen¬ 
naar,  he  provided  himself  with  a  folloiving,  revolted 
against  the  authority  of  the  Queen,  and  managed 
to  defeat  all  the  forces  which  she  successively  sent 
against  him. 

All  this  while  he  professed  to  be  the  faithful  sul)- 
ject  of  Ra-s  Ali.  It  was  only  against  the  (Queen’s 
interference  that  he  had  rebelled  ;  but  at  the  same 
time  he  declined  to  lay  down  his  arms,  and  allected 
to  treat  with  the  Ras.  Tlic  latter  sent  a  great 
army  against  him,  but  before  the  two  forces  came 
into  collision  the  Ras  gave  an  amnesty,  and  Kiissal 
surrendered,  and  went  to  Debra  Tabor.  There  his 
wily  tongue  succeeded  in  convincing  R.os  Ali  that 
he  was  his  good  friend  and  servant,  and  that  the 
Queen  was  an  objectionable  old  lady  ;  so  he  was  al- 
lowe<l  to  put  himself  again  at  the  head  of  his  troops, 
and  make  war  upon  the  Arabs.  His  enemies, 
among  whom  we  may  be  sure  the  Queen  was  Ibre- 
most,  frequently  told  the  Ras  that  the  young  officer 
had  rebelietl ;  but  Kassai  had  means  of  penetrating 
their  intrigues,  and  generally  disconcerted  them  by 
appearing  in  the  royal  camp  just  as  he  was  said  to 
have  plac-ed  himself  at  the  head  of  a  rebellious 
army.  His  time  had  not  yet  come  ;  so  he  amused 
himself  by  winning  the  confidence  of  his  deluded 
master. 

At  length  the  time  for  his  grand  coup  arrived.  It 
was  the  end  of  1852,  or  the  beginning  of  1853,  that  he 
openly  proclaimed  war  against  the  Ras,  and  defeated 
^nce  Goehu,  sent  against  him  by  that  monarch. 
The  Ras  now  understood  the  kind  of  man  he  had  to 
deal  with,  and  the  sort  of  danger  he  had  to  meet. 
So  he  called  upon  his  ally,  the  chief  of  Tigre,  for  mili¬ 
tary  assistance,  and  sent  a  large  army,  commanded 
by  his  best  officers,  against  the  audacious  rebel.  The 
Royal  army  was  immensely  superior  to  the  rebels 
in  every  respect;  but  Kassai  managed  with  such 
consummate  skill,  and  infused  into  his  soldiery  so 
much  courage,  that  he  succeeded  in  Inflicting  upon 
it  a  complete  defeat.  Not  content  with  defending 
himself,  Kassai  marched  against  the  Royal  camp, 
and  challenged  the  Ras  to  fight  a  pitched  battle  in 
the  open  plain.  The  challenge  was  accepted,  and 
again  the  young  rebel  achieved  a*  complete  victory. 
The  power  of  Ras  Ali  was  now  utterly  destroyed. 


and  Kassai  had  only  to  deal  with  the  independent 
chiefs.  Ubye,  chief  of  Tigre,  was  the  most  formid¬ 
able  opponent  with  whom  he  had  to  cope,  and 
against  him  he  applied  jxiwers  of  intrigue  quite  on 
a  par  with  his  military  genius.  He  affected  to  treat 
with  Ubye  as  to  which  of  the  two  should  be  elected 
supreme  Sovereign. 

In  February,  1854,  he  agreed  to  the  assembling 
of  a  Council  of  Notables  to  decide  between  the  ri¬ 
vals,  each  of  whom  bound  himself  by  an  oath  to  ac¬ 
cept  the  decision.  And  now  the  inevitable  ecclesi¬ 
astical  clement  comes  into  play.  There  is  “  always 
an  Abbd  in  the  c.x'e,”  anil  Kassai  found  that  Abba 
Salama,  the  Coptic  Abuna,  or  Primate,  favored  his 
rival.  It  was  pretty  eviilent  that  the  Council 
would  elect  Ubye,  and  that  Abba  Salama  would 
crown  him  Emperor.  So  Kassai  put  himself  in 
communication  with  the  Romish  Bishop,  .Jacobis, 
who  had  obtained  a  precarious  footing  in  the  coun¬ 
try,  and  promised  that  he  would  adu]>t  the  faith  of 
Rome  for  himself  and  the  whole  Empire  if  Jacobis 
would  crown  him  Emperor.  This  was  exactly  the 
bait  with  which  to  catch  a  Jesuit,  and  Jacobis  was 
projjerly  secured.  Kassai  then  resumed  his  war 
against  Ubye,  and  the  Coptic  Bishop  excommuni¬ 
cated  him  and  his  soldiers  as  perjurers.  This  did 
not  trouble  Kassai  much,  for  had  he  not  a  bishop  of 
his  own  ?  He  told  Abba  Salama  that  if  one  bishop 
could  curse,  another  could  absolve  ;  and  hinted  that 
he  had  better  hxik  out  for  his  own  position.  The 
same  bait  that  had  caught  a  Romish  Bishop  soon 
caught  the  Coptic  Abuna,  and  the  result  was  that 
Abba  Salama  agreed  to  crown  Kassai  Emperor  on 
condition  that  the  rival  Bishop  and  his  priests  were 
banished  the  country.  Pretty  cunning  manage¬ 
ment  this,  it  must  be  admitted  !  By  playing  ofl'  the 
one  priest  against  the  other,  he  made  both  of  them 
his  humble  servants,  and  secured  his  coronation  at 
the  hands  of  the  recognized  Primate  of  the  country. 

Early  in  1855  this  singular  man  was  crowned 
Emperor,  under  the  title  of  “  Theddoros,  King  of 
Kings,  of  Ethiopia.”  The  great  drums  were  beaten 
in  the  market-place  of  Gondar,  and  the  Abj-s- 
sinlan  people  were  ordered,  on  pain  of  mutilation, 
never  again  to  speak  of  Dedjatz  Kassai.  By  this 
time  he  had  reduced  all  the  chiefs  and  princes  of 
Abyssinia,  and  it  Is  said  that  he  showed  them  great 
forbearance  in  the  hour  of  his  victory.  And  now 
comes  the  brightest  spot  in  King  Theodore’s  his¬ 
tory.  No  sooner  was  he  seated  on  the  throne,  than 
he  commenced  to  reform  the  administration  of  the 
country.  He  deprived  the  feudal  chiefs  of  their 
despotic  power,  and  placed  the  country  under  re¬ 
sponsible  government ;  he  suppressed  the  slave  trade, 
and  purchased  Christian  slaves  from  the  Moham¬ 
medan  dealers  to  set  them  free ;  he  introduced  de¬ 
cent  habits  of  dress  into  Abyssinian  society,  and 
supplied  an  example  of  conjugal  fidelity  new  in  the 
country.  The  improvements  effected  were  indeed 
very  great,  and  the  expectations  excjted  by  the 
new  monarch’s  inclinations  and  abilities  were  yet 
greater. 

In  June,  1855,  the  then  British  Consul  in  Abys¬ 
sinia  reported  with  much  hopefulness  on  the  pros¬ 
pects  of  the  country  under  the  new  rule.  Early  in 
Theodore’s  career,  however,  the  monstrous  pride, 
that  is  now  proving  his  ruin,  Ix'came  a  prominent 
trait  in  his  character.  Crowned  as  “  King  of 
Kings,”  he  thinks  that  there  is  not  in  all  the  world 
so  great  a  monarch  as  himself;  and  he  probably 
considered  that  he  was  extremely  condescending 
when  he  wrote  to  Queen  Victoria  in  a  strain  of 
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I  equality.  Tliis  pride  is  of  course  greatly  inflamed 
I  by  the  belief  that  he  is  a  Heaven-sent  champion 
I  of  the  Christian  faith.  Theodore,  be  it  rcmem- 

1  bered,  is  the  name  of  an  Emperor  of  Abyssinia  who 

2  reigned  eight  centuries  ago,  and  who,  according 
I  to  native  prophecy,  is  to  return  to  earth  to  re- 
I  store  the  glories  of  Ethiopia.  King  Theodore  be- 
j  lieves  himself  to  be  this  second  edition  of  the  ancient 
j  Theodore,  and  confidently  expects  that  he  shall  yet 

seat  himself  on  the  throne  of  his  “  ancestor  ”  Solo¬ 
mon,  when  he  shall  have  driven  the  Turk  from  the 
Holy  City.  Certain  it  is  that  he  considers  it  his 
duty  to  undertake  wars  against  his  Mohammedan 
neighbors,  and  that  he  has  more  than  once  indulged 
in  crusades  against  the  Gallas. 
i  Many  of  the  Abyssinians  are  sceptical  about 
1  Theodore’s  right  to  be  considered  the  Theodore  of 
•  prophecy,  from  the  fact  that  he  comes  from  the 
I  northwest,  whereas  the  genuine  Theddorus  lledivi- 
!  vus  is  to  come  from  the  eaut.  No  doubt  crosses  his 
!  own  mind,  however,  and  his  mad  pride  carries  him 
1  into  the  most  enormous  excesses.  Ilis  state  of  mind 
may  be  inferred  from  the  fact  that,  after  his  last 
greivt  victory  in  1861,  he  announced  to  the  assem¬ 
bled  clergy  at  Axum  that  he  had  made  a  bargain 
.  with  God.  “  He  [God]  has  promised,”  said  Theo¬ 
dore,  “  not  to  descend  on  earth  to  strike  me ;  and  I 
have  promised  not  to  ascend  into  heaven  to  fight 
with  Him.”  Indeed,  it  is  jiretty  evident  that 
King  Theodore’s  character  is  now  more  than  tinc¬ 
tured  with  madness.  Tlie  madness  has  some 
i  method  in  it ;  but  it  is  not  li!ss  clearly  madness. 
Since  the  date  of  the  above  impious  anil  insane  re¬ 
mark,  the  character  of  King  Theodore’s  adminis¬ 
tration  has  comjiletely  changed,  and  all  the  ohl 
evils  of  tlie  land  have  returned  in  an  exaggerated 
i  form.  The  country  is  delivered  up  to  a  licentious 
soldiery,  and  the  most  fearful  cruelties  are  every¬ 
where  perpetrated.  The  Negiis  now  believes  it  his 
mission  to  be  a  curse  and  a  scourge  to  his  rebellious 
people ;  and  he  executes  it  with  all  the  energy  of 
Lis  character.  This  has  given  the  pretender  to  the 
throne,  Tadela  Gwala,  an  excellent  opjwrtunity  of 
rearing  his  head ;  and*  recent  advices  make  it  seem 
:  extremely  probable  that  King  Theodore’s  race  is 

j  nearly  run. 


the  celebrated  circumnavigator,  Captain  Cook,  who 
was  massacred  by  the  natives  of  Owhyhee,  in  the 
South  Sea  Islands,  and  that  she  Was  bom  only  a 
few  years  after  the  accession  of  Greorge  HI.  to  the 
throne  of  England. 

A  STRANGE  act  of  barbarism,  by  way  of  flattery 
to  the  Czar,  has  recently  been  committed  at  Grod¬ 
no.  By  order  of  the  local  authorities,  and  in  the 
presence  of  crowds  of  men  of  various  faiths,  the  five 
wooden  statues  of  “  Catholic  Saints,”  which  for 
above  two  centuries  had  graced  the  summit  of  the 
Carmelite  Church,  were  cast  down  to  the  ground. 
Two  were  broken  into  fragments ;  those  of  the  Vir¬ 
gin,  Man'  Magdalene,  and  St.  John  were  less  in¬ 
jured.  But  the  whole  were  collected  and  publicly 
burnt.  The  St.  Petersburg  papers  seem  hanlly  to 
know  what  to  make  of  this  method  taken  by  the 
Grodno  notables  to  show  their  sympathy  with  the 
imperial  head  of  the  Russo-Greek  Church  in  his 
quarrel  with  Rome.  It  is  added,  with  a  touch  of 
perceptible  satire,  that  the  laborers  employed  to  do 
the  work  of  destruction  were  Jews,  and  that  the 
chief  of  the  Grodno  jxjlice  was,  of  course,  a  Tartar. 

The  Spectator,  speaking  of  Mr.  Swinburne’s 
paper  on  Matthew  Arnold's  “  New  Poems,”  savs : 
“  When  Mr.  Swinburne  praises,  which  he  often  does 
with  great  force,  you  feel  that  he  is  trj-ing  to  cap  the 
(juality  he  is  jiraising  by  the  brilliance  of  the  lan¬ 
guage  in  which  he  describes  it.  Never  for  a  com¬ 
plete  sentence,  seldom  lor  half  a  sentence,  do  you 
lose  the  excitable  personality  of  the  critic.  Like  a 
humming-bird, -he  dashes  about  among  the  blossoms 
of  the  author  whom  he  paneg\Tizi>s,  vying  with  them 
in  color,  and  restlessly  displaying  his  own  wonderful 
activity  as  well.  There  is,  too,  an  odious  strut  in 
his  style  which  will  seldom  let  you  foiget  the  vanity 
of  his  brilliant  sayings  in  their  truth  and  aptness. 
If  he  rises  into  eloquence,  as  he  often  does,  he  is  not 
content  till  he  rises  out  of  it  .again  into  that  harsh, 
shrill,  peculiar  note  —  like  the  peacock’s  dissonant 
cry  —  which  drowns  the  note  proper  to  his  subject, 
and  racks  the  ear  with  its  disconl.  The  essay 
abounds  in  happy  sayings,  sjxiiled  by  this  dissonant 
and  impatient  trt'ble,  in  whieh  you  seem  to  hear  Mr. 
Swinburne’s  feverish  desire  to  surpass  the  excellences 
he  criticises.” 
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i  Cn.ARLES  Dickens’s  Christmas  Story  for  1867 
i  will  appear  in  Every  Saturday  simultaneously  with 

j  the  publication  of  the  brochure  in  London.  The 

J  Christm.as  Story  of  last  year,  “  Mugby  Junction,” 

:  reached  a  sale  of  nearly  one  hundred  thou-iand 

=  copies  in  this  country.  The  annual  lor  the  coming 

j  holiday  will  probably  have  even  greater  success,  be- 

I  ing  written  entirely  by  Mr.  Dickens  and  Mr.  Wilkie 

I  Collins. 

j  In  the  October  issue  of  Macmillan’s  Jilagazine  is 
an  article  entitled,  “  A  Stroll  among  the  Saloons  of 
I  New  York,”  evidently  written  by  a  gentleman  who 
was  never  in  this  country. 

Two  new  serial  tales  will  lx*  commenced  in  the 
November  numlier  of  Macmillan’s  Magazine,  — 
“  Rcalmah  ”  (the  hero’s  real  ma  V),  by  Arthur  Helps ; 
and  “  The  Chaplet  of  Pearls,”  by  the  author  of 
j  “  The  Heir  of  R^clyff.” 

STiie  death  was  recently  announced,  in  the  par¬ 
ish  of  St  Martin,  Colchester,  England,  of  Mrs.  Ann 
I  Rurasey,  widow,  in  her  104th  year.  It  is  an  inter- 
t  esting  circumstance  that  she  was  the  daughter  of 


uk: 


“  Old  Drury,”  says  the  Athena'um,  has  won¬ 
derful  vitality.  “  For  more  than  two  hundred  years 
the  players  have  occupied  the  stage  there,  with  but 
few  changes  and  interruptions.  They  who  like  to 
compare  the  present  with  the  past  may  feel  interest 
in  knowing  that,  in  the  season  of  1667,  Drvden’s 
‘  Secret  Love  ’  ivas  the  great  new  piece  at  l)rury, 
and  that  Nell  Gwyn  was  witching  the  hearts  of 
susceptible  audiences  by  her  gay  perlbrmance  of 
Florimcl  in  that  play.  A  hundred  years  ago,  in  the 
season  1767-68,  sentimental  comedy  first  found  a 
home  here,  with  the  ‘  False  Delicacy  ’  of  Kelly,  the 
Irish  ex-staymaker.  But  the  theatrical  event  which 
most  stirred  the  play-going  Londoners  was  the  re¬ 
turn  of  Spranger  Barry  to  Drury  Lane,  with  Mrs. 
Dancer,  the  lady  whom  the  ‘  silver-tongued  ’  actor 
subsequently  maiTied,  and  who  in  her  latest  da^'s, 
as  Mrs.  Crawford,  excited  the  utmost  jealousy  of 
Mrs.  Siddons.  As  Jaffier  and  Belvidera,  Othello  and 
Desdemona,  they  maile  the  ‘  Drury  ’  of  a  hundred 
years  ago  shako  with  the  thunders  of  ecstatic 
audiences,  Garrick  could  not  move  the  town  to 
higher  ecstasy  on  his  few  appearances  in  that  year. 
‘  The  Miller  and  his  Men,’  one  of  the  opening  pieces 
on  Sat'uday,  was  first  produced  in  1813.  It  be- 
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longs  to  the  half-way  period  between  Spranger 
Barry’s  time  and  ours.  Of  the  original  cast,  one 
only,  we  believe,  survives :  Mr.  Vining,  then  a 
graceful  young  lover,  now  a  veteran,  with  so  manv 
theatrical  memories  of  the  old  days  that  we  hope 
he  may  be  persuaded  to  commit  them  to  writing.” 

The  crowds  who  daily,  since  the  opening  of  the 
Exhibition,  have  visited  the  tomb  of  Napoleon  are 
so  great  that  hundreds  who  may  be  seen  patiently 
watting  outside  the  railing  for  their  turn  of  admit¬ 
tance  have  to  (luit  the  Hotel  des  Invalides  without 
having  obtained  a  glimpse  of  the  splendid  sarcopha¬ 
gus  in  which  the  great  captain  lies.  These  crowds 
chiefly  consist  of  provincials  who  have  come  up  to 
Paris  by  excursion  trains.  I n  the  distant  parts  of  the 
country,  where  the  old  soldiers  of  the  grande  arme’e 
have  perpetuated  his  memory  by  the  repetition  of 
the  episodes  in  the  cam|^>aigns  in  which  they  took 
part,  the  memory  of  the  First  Emperor  is  venerated 
with  a  superstitious  reverence  ;  and  it  is  curious  to 
remark  that,  in  parts  of  France  where  during  his 
life  his  name  was  only  sjmken  with  a  shudder,  he  is 
now  revered  as  a  benefactor  of  mankind.  Few 
among  the  crowds  that  have  during  the  last  few 
montlis  thronged  to  visit  his  tomb  have  been  Paris¬ 
ians,  or  even  inhabitants  of  the  surrounding  de¬ 
partments.  It  has  been  remarked  that  many,  after 
visiting  the  tomb,  have  purcli.osed  crowns  of  immor¬ 
telles  wherewith  to  decorate  the  railings  around  the 
monument  of  the  Place  V'enddme. 

It  is  a  curious  fact,  says  the  correspondent  of  the 
Morning  Star,  that  Napoleon  III.  has  preserved  all 
the  furniture  used  by  him  during  his  e.xile,  and  that 
the  cabinet  da  travail  of  the  Emperor  at  the  Tuil- 
eries  is  a  small  room  with  a  single  window,  contain¬ 
ing  a  shabby  bookcase  without  glass  doors,  on  the 
shelves  of  which  may  be  seen  the  old  books  which 
Prince  Napoleon  carried  about  with  him  wherever 
he  went.  Between  this  and  another  bookcase  are 
some  meerschaum  pipes,  the  companions  of  other 
days,  unused  now,  by  order  of  Dr.  Conneau,  who 
strictly  forbids  smoking  in  any  form.  The  second 
bookcase  is  of  mahogany,  handsome,  but  very  plain, 
ornamented  with  brass  mouldings.  A  few  valuable 
pictures  and  two  or  three  portraits  cover  the  rest  of 
the  walls.  The  Imperial  bureau  occupies  the  centre 
of  this  small  room,  and  is  laden  with  portfolios, 
books  of  reference,  maps,  &c.  An  arm-chair  of  the 
“  style  empire  ”  is  placed  opposite,  and  three  other 
chairs  complete  the  furniture  of  the  apartment 
where  is  woven  the  intricate  threads  of  diplomacy 
which  spread  like  a  network  over  the  whole  of 
Europe.  His  Majesty  wears  an  old  paletot  during 
his  hours  of  work  that  his  Ministers  would  utterly 
disdain.  Their  cabinet  du  travail,  be  it  remarked, 
are  fhrnished  with  the  utmost  magniflcence. 

Madame  Geop.ge  S.axd,  in  the  preface  to  a 
romance  which  she  is  now  publishing  in  the  Revue 
dee  Deux  Mondes,  under  the  title  of  “  Cadio,”  relates 
an  episode  of  the  days  of  the  June  insurrection, 
which  has  created  a  good  deal  of  talk  at  Paris.  The 
passage  in  question  was  reproduced  by  some  jour¬ 
nals,  and  commented  upon  by  others.  Amongst  the 
latter  are  the  Nain  Jaune,  and  the  Soleil,  aqd  a 
Government  prosecution  has  commenced  against 
them.  On  this  subject  Madame  Sand  writes  to  the 
Liberte  as  follows :  — 

“  I  hear  with  the  greatest  surprise  that  some  jour¬ 
nalists  are  threatened  with  actions  for  having  ex¬ 
tracted  a  fragment  from  the  preface  to  the  romance 
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of  ‘  Cadio,’  of  which  I  am  the  author.  If  this  pas¬ 
sage  is  dangerous,  which  I  do  not  believe,  why  are 
those  who  have  ouoted  it  more  blamable  than  she 
who  wrote  it  V  Will  it  be  said  that  in  relating  a 
historical  fact  nitherto  untold  there  is  any  wish  to 
revive  slumbering  hatreds  ?  In  reading  the  whole 
of  the  preface,  and  the  whole  of  the  romance  of 
‘  Cadio,’  it  is  easy  to  see  that  the  object  of  the  work 
is  diametrically  opposed  to  such  an  intention ;  tliat 
the  author  is,  as  it  were,  withdrawn  from  her  work 
in  order  to  let  history  speak,  and  history  proves  that 
the  holiest  causes  are  often  lost  when  men  are  car¬ 
ried  aw.ay  by  the  delirium  of  vengeance.  If  horror 
of  cruelty,  from  whatever  side,  has  ever  pained  and 
troubled  a  human  soul,  I  may  say  that  the  romance 
of  ‘  Cadio  ’  is  rent  from  that  wouniled  spirit,  and 
that  the  author,  to  preserve  her  faith,  has  had  to 
struggle  against  the  terrible  spectre  of  the  past.  It 
is  im[)ossible  to  study  certain  epochs,  and  to  visit  the 
spots  where  certain  atrocious  scenes  took  place, 
without  being  tempted  to  proscribe  the  spirit  of  con¬ 
test  and  to  aspire  for  peace  at  any  price.  Hut 
‘  peace  at  any  price  ’  is  a  delusion ;  and  what  is 
gained  by  cowardice  is  but  a  ferocious  destruction 
which  refuses  even  the  miserable  benefit  of  a  linger¬ 
ing  death.  It  is  not,  then,  by  the  sacrifice  of  human 
dignity  that  one  will  ever  be  enabled  to  secure  rest ; 
it  is  by  free  discussion,  and  by  that  alone,  that  men 
can  be  fitted  to  engage  in  social  struggles  without  feel¬ 
ing  a  horrible  wish  to  cut  each  other’s  throats.  Let 
discussion  be  really  established  in  order  that  it  may 
become  impartial.  Every  stifling  of  thought,  every 
effort  to  suppress  truth,  will  raise  storms,  and  the 
storms  will  sooner  or  later  sweep  away  those  who 
provoke  them.  Shall  it  be  said  that  we  must  not 
seek  in  a  too  recent  past  the  teachings  of  history  ? 
Where,  then,  shall  we  find  them  better  adapted  to 
the  need  we  have  of  profiting  by  them  ’?  Is  it  the 
Greeks  and  the  Romans  who  will  reveal  to  us  the 
dangers  and  hope  of  our  future  ?  Their  historic 
course  and  the  philosophic  idea  of  their  destiny  are 
not  applicable  to  us ;  and,  moreover  it  is  always  in 
the  experience  of  his  own  life  that  man  finds  power 
to  conquer  himself  or  to  develop  himself.  Why 
should  a  government  that  sprung  fkim  our  most 
recent  struggles,  the  revolutions  of  1789  and  1848, 
take  part  fur  or  against  the  actors  in  a  drama  in  two 
parts,  both  of  which  have  been  profitable  to  it  ? 
And  then,  beware  of  prosecutions  against  History  ; 
for  in  wishing  to  hinder  what  she  might  do,  you 
would  do  it  yourselves  with  a  publicity,  an  eclai,  and 
a  noise  which  we  have  not  at  our  command.  No 
one  can  cherish  a  hope  of  suppressing  the  past.  God 
himself  would  not  be  able  to  undo  it.  What  pur¬ 
pose  was  served  by  the  desperate  prosecutions  of  the 
Restoration  against  you,  gentlemen,  who  are  now  in 
power  ?  They  did  you  the  service  of  making  you 
victims,  and  leading  to  you  the  liberalism  of  that 
epoch.  Make,  then,  no  victims,  unless  you  wish  not 
to  turn  us  into  friends.  Leave  History  to  create 
itself  by  means  of  discussions  and  teaching,  by  po¬ 
lemics  and  literature  ;  thus  only  will  she  unfold  her¬ 
self  with  the  calm  which  you  prescribe.  Do  not 
compel  her  to  be  unuttered  save  when  supported  by 
her  terrible  armory  of  proofs.  There  would  be  too 
much  of  this,  and  you  would  yourselves  be  terrified 
at  the  documents  which  the  present  has  placed  in 
reserve  for  the  future.  History  would  make  itself 
too  quickly,  and  we  are  the  first  to  wish  that  it  may 
come  at  its  own  time,  like  every  serious  addition  to 
human  knowledge. 

“George  Sand.” 
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